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it Will Pay Any Farmer Who Has Run-Down Soil 
to Experiment;With,,Commercial Fertilizers 





By C. D. Lyon. | the opposition to the use of such fer- 
In my institute work in the North-j| tilizers comes from the mistaken idea 
est, and through the station Bulle-| that their use is principally confined to 
tins and farm papers of this section,| lands that are badly worn, when any 
Inote a disinclination toward the use| one who takes pains to inform himself 
gf commercial manures, and in some|can find them used in great quantities 


| 14 per cent acid phosphate and 400 to 
pays him to do it. 


alkaline in nature, produce an increas- 
ed crop wherever a pile of brush or 
weeds is burned, indicating the need 


line in character, 
are mainly of sodium and magnesium, 
and. not of potassium. 

It. will pay every farmer, no matter 
where he farms, to experiment with 
commercial fertilizers, and see what 
hey will do on his soils, for no expe- 





600 pounds of potash per acre, and it | 


Some of the Western soils, slightly | 


of both phosphoric acid and potash, for 
while the soil may be decidedly alka-| onies of bees. 
the alkaline salts | beast could escape they were literally 
covered by the angry insects and were 
| stung upon head, body and limbs, so 
| that scarcely a spot could be touched 


stinger. 


A PROBABLY FATAL ATTACK 
BY COLONIES OF ANGRY BEES. 





John R. Hutts ef Mokane, Mo., was 


' probably fatally injured, one of his 
horses killed and the other ruined for 


service when attacked by several col- 
Before either man or 


which had not been penetrated by a 
The m@n was unconscious 
when neighbors rushed in and carried 
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IN TANEY COUNTY, MISSOURI. 
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dlaces seemingly with good endorse-'on some of the best producing lands 
tents, | hear the statement, ‘““We have we have, for it has come to the point 
ever had paying, results grom the use| of conserving fertility, rather than re- 
fertilizers.” ‘storing it on completely impoverished 


Having been a farmer through all of ; Sls. 
Uy life of 57 years, and having farmed, The great celery and onion growers 
iidseen farmed, some of the richest |of Northern Ohio, use enormous quan- 
in the United States, it is hard | tities of a fertilizer rich in potash, the 
Me to imagine a soil so rich that | same being true of the corn farmers 
could not be so depleted of fertility | of the Kankakee marsh in Illinois and 
Mahures would not increase the| indiana. After the Connecticut tobac- 
“yield, and if manures will do this, | co grower has plowed under fifteen 
trated fertilizers will also do it.| cords of stable manure per acre, he 
feems to me that considerable of| uses 1000 to 1500 pounds per acre of 



































riment station can do such work as 
well as you and I can right on our 
own farms, and under our soil and 
crop conditions. 





Another record was broken in the 
number of prisoners in the Missouri 
State penitentiary when the warden 
reported a total of 2,497. During the 


past two years, in spite of the num- 
ber of young men paroled by Gover- 
nor Hadley, the population of the Mis- 
souri penitentiary has been steadily 





increasing. 
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him from the vicinity of the bees, and 
nearly 20% stingers were extracted 
from his head and. face. So vicious 
were the bees»that they could not be 
beaten off the horses, but finally were 
put to flight with torches of ‘burning 
paper passed over the bodies of the 
animals. Chloroform and whisky 
were administered to the suffering 
brutes and salt water injected to off- 
set the poison of the stings, but one 
of the horses died within-a couple of 
hours and the other probably is 
ruined, even if it survives. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed No one has better seed, ano 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel 
A few bushels of Boone County White 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyoa, RL. Georgetowa, Ohio. 


Horticulture 


SOY BEANS. 














In order to-better show the import- 
ance of this soil improving crop we 
will compare it with a common crop 
like oats. In reading this remember 
it is protein that goes to build milk, 
bone, hair, muscle, blood and nerve. 
It is this property that makes cotton- 
seed meal, oil meal and feeds of that 
kind so high. 

Thirty bushels of oats and straw 
contain 103 lbs. protein, 15 bushels of 
soy beans and straw contain 312 Ibs. 
protein, 2 tons of soy bean hay con- 
tain 326 lbs. protein, 2 tons of oat 
hay contain 36 lbs. protein. 

Oats deplete the soil ,soy beans 
build it up. Soy bean straw produces 
milk more cheaply than corn fodder. 
One acre of soy beans has produced 
nearly three times as much meat as 
an acre of corn fed to steers. Corn 
fed to pork cost $7.62 per hundred 
against $2.74 per hundred with soy 
beans. In short, soy bean hay is 
equal to alfalfa in milk production and 
is more valuable than tankage for 
pork production. 

Soy beans should be planted by the 
middle of June. Plant in rows 30 inch- 
es apart and cultivate about three 
times. Better results have been had 
in other states where the seed were 
inoculated with some of the pure cul- 
tures on the market. They will make 
fair fields, however, without this. 


COTTON GROWERS AND PANAMA 
EXPOSITION. 





What are the cotton growers of the 
United States going to do on behalf of 
their great industry at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, which 
is to be held at San Francisco in 1915, 
in celebration of the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 


To those interested in the prepara- 
tion of cotton for the textile manufac- 
turers, such an opportunity is offered 
as nas never been offered to cotton 
growers and to all branches of the 
greatest industry in the country. At 
no time has any exposition had such 
a magnificent purpose for its being as 
the event, to celebrate which the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition is 
being held. The opening of the Pana- 
ma Canal will undoubtedly mean a 
tremendous awakening in every in- 
dustrial activity and the effect of the 
manipulating of this newest of the 
waterways of the world will be felt no 
more keenly and no more advan- 
tageously than in the cotton industry. 

The exposition has realized the full 
significance of the spring of the canal 
in its relation to. the commerce of the 
world. Preparations are being made 
to present to the world in 1915 the 
most comprehensive display of thc 
world’s industries that has ever been 
brought together in one place at one 
time. But special efforts are being 
made to bring to the exposition the 
finest display of the cotton industry 
that has ever been possible. The ex- 
position is doing its share towards 
the success of the display. What are 
the cotton growers themselves doing? 

In the classification that has just 
been issued, cotton and the cotton in- 
T. G. Stallsmith has been appointed 
dustry have been placed under the De- 
partment of Agriculture of which Mr. 
chief. 








FIRE BLIGHT OF THE APPLE. 





By J. C. Whitten. 


Rencently a disease has been 
spreading through the apple orchards 
of Missouri killing much of the new- 
ly set fruit and many of the young 
growing shoots of the trees. This 
Gisease is Fire Blight. It attacks 
the pear as well as the apple and 
quince. It develops to a serious de- 
gree almost every year in pears. It 
rarely causes as much injury in ap- 
ples as it is doing this season. 

It is caused by a bacterial para- 
site which develops in the growing 
layer of the tree causing the tissues 
to die as seen in the blighting or- 
chards at the present time. 

There is no other known prevent- 
ive than cutting out and burning the 
blighted parts. It is now too late to 
accomplish much by cutting out the 
blighted parts in apple trees as in 
the apple it has already run its course 
for this season. It continues to live 
in the pear, however, throughout the 
year. Continue to cut out the blight- 
ed parts from pear trees through the 
remainder of the season. 

The best time to cut out blight is 
in late winter or early spring, just 
before the blossoming season. It 
winters over mostly in pears though 
occasionally in a few apples like Jona- 
than and Yellow Transparent. While 
the blight now shows in millions of 
blighted places on the trunks it will 
winter over only in a few places here 
and there in the trunk, main limbs 
or occasionally in the twigs. In early 
spring these winter pockets of blight 
may be seen in blistered areas on 
the bark which give off honey-like ex- 
udations. Insects feed on these hon- 
ey-like masses oozing from winter 
blight pockets. This honey-like mass 
is full of germs of the disease which 
are carried by the insects to the blos- 
soms and growing points in spring. 
If these winter pockets can be cut 
out, and the wounds painted no blight 
germs will be left and the disease will 
not spread during the spring and early 
summer. If a blight pocket here and 
there is overlooked near the blososm- 
ing time, the disease will spread from 
it to the flower clusters and new 
twigs put out honey-like exudations 
‘which stand in little beads on the 
young twigs, leaf stems or young fruit 
stems. Could these have been cut 
out just after the blooming period 
this year, the present enormous 
spread of blight could have been pre- 
vented. It would be well to keep this 
point in mind next spring wherever 
blight is serious this year. 

Treatment with salt, calomel, iron 
and other things have been recom- 
mended for preventing blight. None 
of these, except cutting out the blight, 
is of any use. The reason why salt 
or iron stirred into the soil under a 
blighting tree or calomel injected un- 
der its bark seems to check the blight 
is because the spring blight runs its 
course so quickly that by the time it 
is observed and the alleged remedy 
applied, the blight is usually ready to 
stop of its own accord. 
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TRANSFERRING IN BEEKEEPING. 











As spring approaches every beekeep- 
er should be making his preparations 
for the honest harvest. Extra hives 
should be purchased, nailed togeth- 
er and painted, ready for the swarms 
as they come off. All frames should 
be wired and filled with full sheets of 
foundation. See that the smoker is in 
good repair, and that the bee veil has 
no holes in it. Don’t wait until the 
honey flow is on and the swarms are 
coming off before you wake up and 
find yourself not ready. Such neglect 





will mean the loss of swarms, honey, 
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USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FoR 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America, 


Se SLUG-SHO 


82 YEApg 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons 
and Shrubs from Insects. icka ; 
prices. Write for free pamphlet on Bues and Blights etc. Bt po: 

B. HAMMOND, - 4 Now 


Put up in popular pac 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, 





Yor 





Write for 


709 Carroll St. 


FANCY CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED Top, _ 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS, ETC. 


Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 


None Better, 
Catalogue. 


JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO. 


St. Louis 








SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main St. 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, ~ | 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT Louis 











StGAEDS OF QUALITY 


A. W. SCHISLER GRAIN CO, 


708-10 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clover, Cow Peas, Grass Seeds, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds 
SEND FOR OUR ANNUAL CATALOG. 


———— 








dollars and interest in a most profit- 
able industry. 

All the hives should be gone into 
and carefully examined. See that each 
one has a good queen, whose wings are 
clipped and that there is plenty of 
stores to care for the brood during the 
early spring weeks. Should the stores 
be exhausted or light, feed a thin 
syrup of sugar and water two or three 
times weekly. 


But of all work in the early spring 
there is rore of mcre importance 
than the transferring of all swarms or 
colonies from the old-fashioned hive 
or “gums” to the modern movable- 
frame hive. Don’t try to keep bees in 
the old “gums.” They are not only 
unprofitable, but a positive menace to 
aggressive bee-keeping. They are har- 
boring places for moths and the foul 
brood diseases. They are unsightly 
and prevent that hive manipulation 
that is necessary for the best honey 
harvest. I know that good honey is 
sometimes obtained from these home- 
made boxes, but oftener it is black 
honey, mixed with bee bread, worms 
(lava) and dead bees. Who wants the 
mixture? For it there is no market, 
and the bees themselves are usually 
left so disturbed, robbed and depleted 
in stores and brood that they either 
perish or do no good. In a great ma- 
jority of instances you get nothing at 
all, and not being able to look into 
the hives to give them intelligent at- 
tention, the bees finally die. Who is 
to blame for all of this but the care- 


less, indifferent, old-fashioned bee- 
keeper? Transfer, Mr. Bee-Keeper, 
transfer. 


There are several metnods of trans- 
ferring; each has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The master bee-keep 
er will follow the method that best 
suits his location, time of the season, 
kind of box, transferring from, etc. 


The: old-fashioned way was to prize 
off the side of the box hive, cut out 
the combs and fit them after a fash- 
ion into the brood frames. This takes 
a great deal of time, and at best it 
is a sticky, mussy job, to say nothing 
of the mashed up bees and stings and 
finally the result is a lot of patched 
up, crooked combs. The combs in 
box hives are usually so crooked, so 
old and contain so many drone cells 
that it will be money in the pocket 
to purchase brood foundations, fasten 
it into frames on wires ready to re- 
ceive the transferred colony. 

We will assume that your hive, or 
hives, have been received in the flat 
and put together and painted and con- 
tain frames of wired foundation, 
ready for the bees. Light your smoker 
and put on your bee veil. Move the 





old hive back four or five feet and 


| put the new one in its place. Prepare 
/a small box about eight inches dee 
| and one side open, that will just cove 
(not slip over) the bottom of the box 
hive. Turn it upside aown, set the 
hiving box over it and then drum on 
| the sides of the hive with a couple 
| of sticks until about two-thirds of the 
| bees pass up into the box. Gently lift 
| off the box containing the bees and 
|dump it in front of the entrance of 
ithe new hive. Make sure that the 
| queen is among them by watching her 
|as she passes with the rest into the 
;entrance. lf you do not discover her, 
| look inside the hive. If you still fail 
| to find her, drum out bees from the 
|old hive again until you do get her, 
| for, to make the plan a success, she 
must be in the new hive. 

Return to the box hive and tum it 
right side up and set it down a cou 
ple of feet back of the new one with 
its entrance turned at right angles. 
You now have in the hive about one 
third of the original colony, the comb 
and all the brood. Allow the old hive 
to stand for at least twenty-one days, 
at the end of which time the brood 
will be hatched out, with the excepion 
of a little drone brood, which will be 
of no value. Turn the old hive upside 
down and drum the bees out again 
into the hiving box. Put an entrance 
guard of perforated zinc over the el: 
trance of the new hive, smoke the 
bees of the new hive and then those 
in the hiving box, after which dum 
it in front of the entrance of the new 
hive as before. The smoking is 0 
prevent the fighting on the part o 
the bees at the second drive and the 
entrance guard is to catch the quel 
or queens, that have been raised i 
the meantime in the old hive. Thes 
one or two, if virgins, should 
caught on the perforated metal and 
given to some queenly stocks. If the 
old queen in the new hive is a valt 
able one, she should be caged at the 
tine of making the second drive. I 
neither queen (the one in the old hive 
or the one in the new one) is valt 
able the perforated zinc need not be 
used. 

The job of transferring is now com 
pleted, and all you have on hand 
an old box hive, containing a lot of old 
crooked combs, with perhaps @ li 
‘honey and drone comb in it. Tt 
honey can be extracted, or used 8 
chunk honey on the table, if fit 
use; the rest can be melted UD into 
wax, and the hive itself will 
first-class kindling wood, because it is 
smeared over on the inside with prmoP 
olis and bits of wax. 

All transferring by the novice 
should be at the beginning of oF dut 
ing the honey flow.—Dr. J. 8. Ware, 
State Inspector of Apiaries, Tennessee 
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The Poultry Yard 


wHY DOES THE ENGLISH PEN 
LEAD OUR AMERICAN BIRDS? 








Editor RURAL WORLD: There 
must be a reason. Just what is 
responsible for this difference is yet 
to be determined. But when any one 
preeder in England or elsewhere can 
pick out a single pen of birds which 
will outlay 69 pens of American birds, 
and in five and a half months can 
get a lead of 169 eggs over its nearest 
competitor, we are inclined to believe 
that more than mere “luck” is respon- 
sible for this difference. After travel- 
ing on the ocean and land for two 
weeks en route to Mountain Grove, 
these birds laid their first egg in 
about three or four days after they 
arrived, and have kept it up consist- 
ently ever since. This pen must have 
been without feed or water a good 
portion of the time while being ship- 
ped. They appeared very thirsty and 
hungry when they arrived at this sta- 
tion, and there was no evidence of 
any feed about the shipping coop. Not- 
withstanding these facts and the fact 
that they were jostled, more or less 
roughly handled and transferred sev- 
eral times en route, they soon set 
about laying with a vengeance. 

In view of the above rather start- 
ling facts, the question naturally 
arises, “Why are these hens from 
across the pond so far excelling the 
best layers which American breeders 
have been able to produce?” 

The average person wants to know 
right away whether the English white 
leghorns look very different from the 
American white leghorns. Yes, they 
do. The leghorns from England have 
a distinctive type quite similar to the 
American Minorca. They are slightly 
larger than the American white leg- 
horns, more rangy, with larger combs, 
lighter colored eyes, and tails pinched 
or not well spread. In this difference 
in type, some poultrymen think they 
see the secret of the difference in egg 
production. They declare that the 
English leghorns have more of an 
“egg-type” than their American cou- 
sins. Perhaps they are right, al- 
though there is room for a reasonable 
doubt. 

Other observers of the contest de- 
clare that it is all a matter of breed- 
ing, that while utility poultry breeding 
in America is just in its infancy, in 
England it has been studied and re- 
duced to a science for centuries. They 
simply admit that the American 
breeder has been out-classed, that he 
still has a lot to learn, either by ex- 
perience and experimentation, or by 
taking lessons of his English cousins. 
The change in climate may have stim- 
ulated the English birds to better pro- 
duction. The change of climate would 
more than likely increase or decrease 
the production, and it seems to have 
had the desired effect in this case. 
We are of the opinion that back of it 
all, however, is a difference in selec- 
tion and breeding. 

Still other investigators strongly 
assert that it is neither a matter of 
type or breeding, but that the high 
Tecords which the English Leghorns 
are making at Mountain Grove, are 
dne to the fact that their owners have 
become skilled in maturing and hand- 
ling pullets so that they will lay just 
when they want them to lay. This 
is indeed SOME skill,—especially 
When they continue to exert this sub- 
He influence after their birds are four 
thousand miles away, and have gone 
for months and months! This reason 
Would seem much more logical if the 
English birds had simply begun to lay 
before the American birds did,—and 
then simply maintained their lead. 
But when, after the American birds 
had gotten down to business, the Eng- 
lish birds still continued to lay more 
*888 each month, it fails to hold water. 
One thing is certain, the English | 


hens are ahead, and it begins to look 
as though they are going to stay 
ahead. Their owners have very evi- 
dently “caught on” to something 
which the American breeders have 
not. Just what that “something” is, 
remains to be seen. Most careful stu- 
dents of the situation, however, are 
agreed that it is largely a matter of 
scientific breeding and careful selec- 
tion. 

The owner of the English pen 
which is leading at the State Poultry 
Experiment Station at Mountain 
Grove, Mo., states that this pen of 
pullets was bred from females with 
high records and also sired by males 
bred from high laying hens. 

We have been urging Missouri 
farmers and poultry raisers for sev- 
eral years to breed from high layers, 
or at least from good layers, and have 
also insisted that the males which 
head the flocks should be sons of high 
layers. The latter is more important 
in our opinion than the former. Of 
course, it is understood that the breed- 
ing stock must be reasonably good 
size, considering the breed, and also 
be birds of high vitality. We feel 
that the average poultry breeder has 
been paying so much attention to col- 
or of feathers and show records that 
they have lost sight of the production 
of eggs to too great a degree. The 
English breeders made the same mis- 
take several years ago, and, to re- 
vive an interest in egg production, 
they started egg laying contests, and 
this pen of winning hens is partially 
the result of this work. We hope 
some such benefit will come to Mis- 
souri and American breeders as a re- 
sult of the egg laying contests which 
have been started by the State Poultry 
Experiment Station at Mountain 
Grove. One thing is certain, promis- 
cuous and careless breeding will nev- 
er enable the poultrymen of this coun- 
try to make any progress in egg pro 
duction or along any other line. Care- 
ful breeding and selection must be 
practiced if we are to make progress 
in any branch of poultry husbandry. 

T. E. QUISENBERRY. 

Mountain Grove, Mo. 





FEEDING ANIMAL MATTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The oldest 
works on the subject of poultry rec- 
ommend feeding animal matter in 
some form. But it is only in recent 
years that feeding green bone became 
popular. 

Up until about 1889, winter egg pro- 
duction was not much of a feature, 
great as the demand was, for the rea- 
son that there seemed no possible 
way of getting the hens down to solid 
work. There was an improvement, 
however, when the better houses, bet- 
ter feeding, and better care were em- 
ployed; but still the supply was 
meagre considering the output at the 
present day. 

The subject of food finally became 
a serious study, resulting in a conclu- 
sion that more anima! food must be 
placed on the bill of fare. But how 
to furnish it economically did not 
manifest itself until in 1889 when F. 
W. Mann invented and placed on the 
market a crude machine, but never- 
theless, the initiative of the present 
high-class green bone cutters, now on 
the market. As stated, this was the 
original bone cutter, and it is a mat- 
ter of history that the term “bone 
cutter” was actually coined by Mr. 
Mann. 

According to an analysis by Prof. 
James E. Rice, the nutritive value of 
green bone is 1:5.3, which is greater 
than any other form of meat—meat 
scrap, dried blood, dried fish, or ani- 
mal meal. 

Hens are worm and insect hunters. 
and where they do not have range 
must be supplied a substitute in some 
form. Particularly in summer, the 


handiest meat food is meat scrap and 
meat. meal, many brands of which are 





Green bone is better 


on the market. 


do it. 





Write for prices, stating quantity 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Bdwy., New York 
McCormick Block, 
Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannah 
25 California St., San Francisco 
Whitney Central Bank Bldg., New Orleans 
Empire Bidg., 





Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


If the yield and quality are bad you must do better. 
good it will pay you to make them better. 


If they are 
A better fertilizer will 


The usual wheat fertilizers do not contain enough 


POTASH 


Use 6 to 8 per cent. Potash, instead of 1 to 2, and balance 
the phosphoric acid of the bone or phosphate. 
Tell Your Dealer about this Now before the fertilizer salesman 


arrives. Write us today for our free book,” Fall Fertilizers.” 
We sell Potash Salts tn any amount from 1 bag ( " lbs.) up. 


ded, 


Chicago 


Atlanta 








for fall, winter and early spring use. 
It is safe to feed in an egg ration one- 
tenth to one-fifth by weight of meat 
in the total ration, the quantity vary- 
ing with the richness of the meat and 
other foods used. It is best to mix 
the meat in the meal feed. But in the 
case of green bone it is more satis- 
factory to feed in troughs, allowing 
a pound of green bone for every 16 
‘owls, or, an ounce per head. 

The animal foods the fowls gather 


while on a free range are: usually high | B 


| 





BGGS FOR HATCHING—15 for $1.60, 
30 for $2.76, 100 for $6.00. From Ex- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Single Comb Brown japhoras, at Glen 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress E. W. GEER, Lock Box 10, 
Farmington, Mo. 


REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
For the months of June, July and Aug. 
only we will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 
umbian Wyandotte and S. C. White - 
horn Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for 50; 
for 100. For Light Brahma Eggs, $2 for 
15; $3 for 30. Address Michael K. er, 
ox Z, Hammonton, Atlantic Co., New 





in percentage of nitrogenous matter | Jersey. 


and not a large proportion of fat. 
Many of the artificial foods, excepting 
such as dried blood and skim milk, 
contain usually, besides the nitrogen- 
ous matter, a high percentage of fat, 
which is not especially desired in com- 
pounding the ration. For instance, for 
earth worms and grasshoppers con- 
tain nearly ten times as much protein 
as fat, while ordinary fresh cut bone 
contains about equal amounts of pro- 
tein and fat. 

Mistakes have been made in feeding 
green bone in giving too liberal a 
quantity. An excess will produce ag- 
gravated diarrhoea and worms, and 
a too liberal supply of wheat scrap is 
apt to cause an overfat condition of 
the fowls. 

It may be possible to have poultry 
live without any animal matter, but 
for profit and thrift it is necessary 
that they receive a certain percent of 
meat in the daily bill of fare, especial- 
ly when they are confined to runs, or 
to houses in winter. 

MICHAEL 

Hammonton, N. J. 


BOYER. 





SI SKINNER’S HENS. 


I want to say it’s a low-down way, 
Si Skinner treats his hens;— 
He’s rigged a light, with reflector 
bright, 
Inside his chicken pens. 


They used to lay him an egg a day, 
As all good hens should do;— 
Now it’s scarcely night, when he 

springs that light, 
And those fool hens lay two. 


And he grins, does Si, and he winks 


his eye, 
When he tells of these shocking 
facts ;— 
And it makes me sad, and it makes 
me mad, 


To think of his low-down acts. 
THOS. R. HYATT, M. D. 
Topeka, Kan. 





Healthy, strong and vigorous breed- 
ing stock is necessary for quick grow- 
ing, profitable market birds. 





The average hen outlives her useful- 
ness in two years, and is more profit- 
able sent to market. There are at 
times good hens in the third and even 





the fourth year, but the average limit 


| 


| 


} 





NATURE’S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by ite author on 
a plant of his own, covering a period of &f- 
teen years It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens, Its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princi- 
ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
ing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Hearing and 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Houses, 
Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock. 
How to Build Up the Business, Preparing 
Birds for Exhibition, and many other chap- 
ters of equal importance, This information 
is clearly and concisely written and the 
work is worth its weight in goid to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
G. Symonds, who holds the distinction of coa- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papers 
than any other writer on poultry topics in 
America. The book is neatly printed on the 
best quality of paper, and is nicely illus- 
trated with haif-tones. Price, postpaid, 6¢ 


cents a copy. Address: 
COLMAN’S BURAL WORLD, 
821 Helland Ridg.. &. Louis. 











se 


is two years. Old hens are more like- 
ly to contract disease than younger 
ones. 





A Canadian authority says that in 
his opinion the most profitable egg- 
laying fowl will be found in a white 
or buff variety of the American class. 
As a class, he says, they will beat 
all comers. 





It is claimed that 100 pounds of 
fresh hen manure contains about 50 
pounds water, 16 pounds organic mat- 
ter, 56 pounds ash. Analysis shows 
that poultry manure contains 2.43 per 
cent phosphoric acid, 2.26 per cent 
potash and 3.25 per cent nitrogen, as 
ammonia and organic matter. 





It is a good plan to have awnings 
or hoods of cheap muslin or boards 
to go over the windows of the hen 
house in summer to keep out the sun, 
and thus keep the house much cooler. 
But it is not advisable to have those 
awnings up during the winter, as the 
sunlight is needed in the houses to 
purify them. 





Please mention RURAL WORLD 
when writing advertisers. 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(Buropean) 
819 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 50c, 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 
Office. Center of everything. 


Horseman 


Field Bros, of Mexico, Mo., have 











have sent four of their thoroughbred | 


horses to Kentucky to enter them in 
the Latonia races. The horses are in 
charge of Hardin Field and Tom Quin- 
lan. 

Cape Girardeau and Sikeston, Mo., 
will hold independent meetings this 
year. The first named will give a 
meeting September 17th to 20th and 
tne last named will give a meeting 
the week following. 


One of the best green trotters 
never to have been trained on a race 
course at all is Ravendon, 7-year-old 
chestnut gelding with white markings, 
aired by Allertonian, dam Rose Long, 
by Erelong, owned by Elliott Bros., 
Estill, Mo. He can trot on a straight- 
away like an old free-for-aller, 





Decatur, Illinois, will have the hon- 
or of opening the 1913 racing cam- 
paign in the Great Western Circuit 
the first of August, and the following 
week Peoria will take up the game. 
These two cities announce a rich pro- 
gram of purses, of $1,000 and $1,500, 
to which entries will close June 2. 


John Bagby, who marked Electric 
Bow, 2:11%, on a half mile track, and 
not a very good track either on that 
day, has moved his training stable to 
Topeka, Kan., from Garnett, and will 
open his season’s campaign about the 
first week in July. Bagby has the 
good pacer, Captain H., 2:11%, by 
Shadeland Nutkeno again this season. 





Five towns in Texas and one in 
Oklahoma have combined into what is 
called the Texas-Oklahoma Short Ship 
Circuit for the 1913 racing season. 
Racing will begin at Clarendon, July 
2, followed by Childress, Quanah, 
Vernon and Wichita in. Texas, and 
closing at Frederic, Oklahoma. Classes 
and purses are uniform throughout 
the entire circuit. 





At Sedalia, Mo., the horses in train- 
ing with W. B. Tay!or, Frank Ervin, 
J. E. Casey, J. N. Ross, Garnett Gor- 
rell and G. W. Bonnell, all show the 
effects of the dry track and reason- 
ably fair weather that has prevailed 
for the last month. And following in 
rapid succession are the reports of 
trotters working in 2:20 or better, and 
these range from fast records to the 
slow class or unmarked horses. 


James L. Gregory, of North Middle- 
town, Ky., has one of the best three- 
year-old saddle stallions in the state. 
He will be prepared for the show rings 
after a short season in the stud, and 
will meet all comers this season. This 
horse is by Bourbon King, and is re- 
ported to be equally as well bred on 
his dam’s side. Those who have seen 
him say that this stallion can “do” 
things in a proper way now, and that 
by July 1 he will be hard to beat. 





Training at the Missouri State Fair 
grounds has settled down to a regu- 
larity among the several trainers 
training at that place. The repeats 
have been lengthened from double 
header three heats to four and five 
heats. No sensational fast miles have 
been worked yet, but many miles 
around 2:35 a few days ago have been 
reduced to 2:25, and any number has 
been worked in 2:26 and 2:27 with 
some pretty brisk quarters at the 
finish. 





HE COULDN’T HELP !T. 
Could Find No Antidote For His Love 
of Man’s Noblest Friend, 
the Horse. 


Col. Paul Brown, of St. Louis, has 
just purchased the show mare Mary 
Dowling No. 6319 from Judge IL. H. 
Thurman, of Springfield, Ky., for the 
sum of $2,000. He has also just pur- 
chased two fine mares from J. J. Boaz 
of Indianapolis, and a 3-year-old filly 
named Clara Dare from J. P. Ward, 
of Grant, Tenn. Col. Brown says that 
he has looked at all the fine mares he 
has heard of within the last year and 
when he saw Mary Dowling he could 
not resist the temptation to own her. 
She is sired by Montgomery Chief; 
her dam, Undine, is said to have been 
the best brood mare in Kentucky. Col. 
Brown is enthusiastic over Mary Dowl- 
ing and says if she is not the best 
mare living then there are some he 
has not seen, 

This mare has been shipped to the 

Missouri College for Horses (the Hook 
& Woods establishment at Paris, Mo.), 
and Johnny Woods, it is said, will 
handle Col. Brown’s string—Rex King 
3408, Mary Dowling 6319 and Ginger- 
bread Man. John Woods said: “The 
man who beats my string will know 
he has been in a horse show.” Mr. 
Woods said, also: “I consider Mary 
Dowling the finest mare living and 
when the bell taps I will be in the 
saddle ready to show the people of 
Missouri that what I have said is all 
true.” Mr. Woods says he would like 
to show the people of Kentucky what 
they let go when they let Mary Dowl- 
ing go, and when the Kentucky State 
Fair comes off he wants to ride her in 
the ring at Louisville. 
After Col. Brown sold My Major 
Dare and a number of fine mares to 
Mr. R. A. Long, recently, he says he 
asked several people to furnish him 
with a remedy that would take the 
love of horses out of his heart, but, 
failing to find the antidote, he says 
he finds some of the finest in the 
country are on their way to him. Col. 
Brown said that after the sale to Mr. 
Long, every time he went out to his 
farm in the county he felt like wear- 
ing crape on his hat; to use his own 
language, “A farm without horses is 
no farm at ail.” Col. Brown is plan- 
ning to attend quite a number of the 
Missouri fairs this fall, also some of 
the Kentucky fairs, and said he want- 
ed to see some of his own horses in 
the ring and also “in the winning.” 
“It is said of a politician, ‘Once in 
politics, always in politics,’” said Col. 
Brown, “and I have come to the con- 
clusion the same is true of horse 
lovers: once a horse lover, always a 
horse lover.” 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER 

Editor RURAL WORLD: During the 
last week I received a program of 
the Missouri State Fair, which shows 
the 1913 division of the State fair 
stake (the last under the old $3.00 
nomination fee), as a $500 purse 
closed. If this State. race is to be 
continued as a $500 guaranteed purse, 
the sooner it is discontinued the bet- 
ter. Missouri needs no such helps to 
her breeding interests. She can and 
should compete anywhere. If it is a 
stake, as it was originally intended 
it should be, trotted and paced under 
stake rules with $500 added by the 
Fair association, it will be hard to 
compute the value to the breeding 
interests of the State. Carthage, witb 
her half-mile track, offers $300 for 
3-year-olds on a cash payment of what 
it will cost to carry the’ State fair 
purse of $500 to the last payment, de- 
ducting $22.50 from each of the four 
money winners. You pay nothing un- 
til you are ready to start. It is well 
known that only a small percentage 
of the nominators in a futurity stake, 
arrive at 3 years of age in every way 
ready to compete in a race. 








No one who has been to a race 


neeting and paid 10 cents for a lot 
of advertisements with a list of the 
irivers’ names and his number, with 
he name of his horse, but will be in- 
erested in a move that will be made, 
n 1913, on at least two prominent 
racks. In each case an elaborate pro- 
zram of the races will be furnished, 
with nothing but the desirable infor- 
mation, and will be furnished free, as 
1 souvenir of the meeting. At the 
ordinary meeting, the man that can 
sell the most advertising space on 
he program is awarded the privilege; 
then he has done his duty. He gets 
yay for the space and the public gets 
nighty little for his or her 10 cents. 
A nice, neat, complete program, giv- 
ng the name, color and sex of the 
horse, with the sire and name of the 
iam and her sire, would be worth a 
zreat deal more to any fair associa- 
ion than any cash payment. The 
rogram would pay for the privilege 
of selling space for the official pro- 
zram of the meeting. The two very 
seldom, if ever, get into the same 
ombination. It is the one bright 
place that at least two meetings in 
1913 will meet this matter in a cred- 
itable form during the _ present 
racing seascn. Within a month the 
horses will be racing. Canadian anda 
New England ‘horses that have been 
urnishing entertainment for _ ice 
‘acing during the winter will be in 
shape earlier than horses that are 
yrepared in the middle and southern 
vortions of the country. They have 
not been wholly let down and will be 
eady weeks before those that have 
een taking it too easy. The Ken- 
icky Trotting Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
iation is doing more this season to 
avor the earning value of a horse 
hat has raced below the 2:12 or 2:10 
‘lass. The M. & M., is and has been 
or years for the 2:24 class of trot- 
ters, which is for a class of trotters 
hat has had no chance to distin- 
zuish themselves. In 1913, the Tran- 





Lire 
KENDALE SRE 
CURE 
—has saved thousan’s of dolars 
‘hor sands of horses, The 


a 

oll veliavle cure fer Spavin, 

Ringbone, Splint or lameness. 

For sale at aildruggists. Price 

$1 per bottle, Gfor $5. ‘Treatise on the Horse’ 


tree at dt 


ts or write to Dr. B. J. KE 
COMPANY, " Agere: 


burg Fuils, Vtu., U. 8. 


Gov. Norman J, Colma 


Spent the last 30 years ‘of his lif 
) 8 ei j 
ing up and improving what he ec} ws 3 








aimed to 
the “Best Stock Farm” in the be 

: : ent 
of Missouri— ire Btate 

212 acres of splendid, rich, ferti] 

. , e gr 
‘oiling, but not broken, 12 miles trom at 
Louis on the Glive Street and Mill Creek 
roacs, near Creve Coeur Lake, and Overlook 


ing the Missouri River and its famous bot 
tom lands for miles. Good house ang all 
necessary outbuildings, family orchard of 
miscellaneous fruit and plenty of fine water, 


Chis is a splendid farm, situated in the rich 
st and most picturesque part of the coun 
ty, on fine roads, and with good transporta. 


tion. The Creve Coeur branch of the 
souri Pacific R. R. runs through the B.. 
ind Colman Station is only a short distance 
rom the residence. 

This must be sold, Parties looking for a 
bargain should waste no time in seeing this. 
For price, terms and other information, see: 

BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., 


St. Louis, Mo, 








sylvania, one of the last big stakes 
to be trotted, is for the 2:08 clags. 
The free-for-all will have about the 
same money set one side for them. 
3y the terms of their entries, a horse 
winning a heat with little returns in 
the way of money winning is con- 
ceded a second in later starts. This 
seems to be a move in the right di- 
rection. Volunteer, in the Horse Re- 
view, takes Hawley, in his commen- 
taries, to task for belittling Billy 
Burke, 2:034%. Hawley calls him a 
second-rater and not a big loss to the 
breeding interest in America by his 
separation, while Volunteer claims he 
may prove one of the really great 
sires, as he had the speed, if not al- 
ways available, as wanted. The two 











Editor RURAL WORLD: 
County Fairs to be held in Missouri 


compiled by me as Secretary of the 
District Fair Managers. 


Schuyler. Queen City Corn & Stock Show... 





the name of the secretary, the date, and the place. 


MISSOURI COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1913, 


I am sending you herewith a list of the 


during the year 1913, together with 

The data has been 

Missouri Association of County and 
E. A. TROWBRIDGE, Secy. 


County. Name of Fair. ve Town. Secretary. Date, 1913. 
Andrew. Andrew County Fair............-: Bolckow. W. W. Craig......... Aug. 26-28. 
Audrain. Mexico Fair Ass’n.............-.-Mexico.. E. H. Carter........... Aug. 12-15. 
Bates. Bates County Fair Ass’n............ cing, § eS ae Aug. 19-23. 
Boone. Boone Co. Agr. & Mech. Soc........ Columbia. 5. E. Hatton........... Aug. 5-8. 
Zoone. Sturgeon Fair.....cccccccsecececses Sturgeon. S. Spellman........../ Aug. 19-21. 
Buchanan. Buchanan Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc..Easton. J. P. Sweeney............. Oct, 1-4 
Callaway. Callaway Co. Fair Ass'n........New Bloomfield. M. P. Fox...... Aug. 19-21 
Cape Girardeau. Cape Girardean Fair...... Cape Girardeau. J. T. Nunn, Jr..Sept. 17-20. 
Chariton. Prairie Hill Fair Ass’n.......... Prairie Hill. C. L. Sears....... Sept. 10-12. 
Clark. Clark Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n........ Kahoka. C. T. Duer..............Sept. 2-6. 
Clay. The Smithville Horse Show and Fair 

Esa abencan Sos ed aboncessecetesuan Smithville. E. B. Iden.......... Sept. 16-18 
Clinton. Plattsburg Fair Ass’n............. Plattsburg. C. C. Bryan.......... Sept. 9-12. 
Cole. The Centertown Fair.......-cccseees Centertown. Ray S. Hawthorne..Aug. 28-30 
Yooper. The Bunceton Fair A'ss’n.......... Bunceton. Hi, Meeker........... Aug. 27-29. 
Crawford. Crawford Co. Fair Ass’n......... Cuba. I. C. Walker.:.....:...06. Sept. 23-26. 
Dade. Dade Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n......... Lockwood, S. D. McMillen....... Sept. 16-19. 
Daviess. Pattonsburg Fair Ass’n........... Pattonsburg. R. B. Maupin......4 Aug. 26-29. 
DeKalb. DeKalb Co. Agr. & L. S. Exhibit..Maysville. E. A. Hofstatter....... Sept. 3-6. 
Franklin. Franklin Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc....Washington. H. H. Thias....... Sept. 11-13. 
Franklin. Sullivan Tri-County Fair........ Sullivan. J. T. Willlams........2 Aug. 27-30. 
Gasconade. Gasconade Co. Agr. Ass’n...... Hermann. L. Haberstock........ Aug. 29-31. 
Gentry. The Gentry County Fair.......... Albany. Chas. Littlewood........Aug. 19-28 
3rundy. Grundy Co. Fair Ass’n..........+. Trenton. A. T. Cornwell..........- Sept. 2-5. 
Howard. Howard Co. Fair Ass’n..........-. Fayette. J. Thompson........... Aug. 19-23. 
Jasper. The Big Carthage Fair..........-.. Carthage. Miss E. R. Knell........ Aug. 5-8. 
Jackson. Independence Fair Ass’n.......... Independence. W. H..Johnson...Aug. 26-29. 
Jefferson. Jefferson Co. Agr. & Fair Ass’n..Festus. C. E. Giebler...........ceeeeee ween 
Knox. Knox-Lewis-Shelby Fair...........+. Newark. W. A. Hendren........... Sept. 2-5. 
Knox. The Knox City Agr.& Mec. Fair Ass’n.Knox City. A. Shrenk........... Aug. 12-15. 
Lafayette. Lafayette Co., Fair Ass’n........ Higginsville. J. B. Koppenbrink.. Aug. 19-22. 
Lewis. Lewis Co. Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass’n..Monticello: J. A. West.......... Sept. 23-26. 
Lincoln. Lincoln Co. Fair Ass’n........++--. Troy. B. J. Cra@eh. wr .cccccccccces Sept. ,2-5. 
Linn. Linn Co, Fair Ass’n...........065 ....Brookfield. Gus. Gannon......... July 15-18. 
Livingston. Chillicothe Fair Co............ Chillicothe. A. M. Shelton....... July 22-25 
Macon. The North Macon Agr. & Mec. Soc..La Plata. W. W. Henderson...... Sept. 9-12. 
Macon. Callao Fair Ass’n........ Se 7 si0 GQlho.! MiG. T60ew. 2.56.5 68'c. 6 Sept. 16-18. 
Macon. New Cambria Fair Ass’n......++++- New Cambria. W. E. Howell....Sept. 10-13. 
Macon. Macon Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc........ Atlanta, V. D. Gordan.......... Sept. 9-11. 
Marion. Marion Co. A. & M. Fair.........- Palmyra. G. E. Thompson...... Sept. 10-13. 
Moniteau. Moniteau Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc...California. L. B. Meyer.........+-- Sept. 3-6. 
Monroe. Monroe Co. Fair Ass’n.......+¢.+- Paris. W. L. Crawford.........+0: Sept. 2-5. 
Montgomery. Montgomery Co. Agr. Soc....Montgomery City. G. R. McVay..Aug. 26-30. 
Osage. Osage Co. Fair ASS’N........40--00% Linn. H. M. Lucekenhoff......... Oct. 14-17. 
Phelps. Pheips Co. Agr. Mec. ASS’N,....... Holle. . W, Fi. WiB..s csc n. se ned Sept. 2-5. 
Pike. Pike Co. Fair ABs’n.........cccsceees Bowling Green. H. M. Strother.., Aug. 5-8. 
Platte. Platte Co. Agr., Mec. & Stock Ass’n.Platte City. J. L. Garmack...... Aug. 26-29. 
Polk. Polk Co. Agr. Mec. Soc........+-se0s Bolivar. W. U. Townsend....... Sept. 24-27. 
Rallis, New WOnGUHl.. ioe. idee bidelecce New London. C. E. Lamb . July 29-Aug. 
Randolph. Clark Fair ASS’N.........+++00. Clark. R. R. Connell......... ...-Sept, 3-o 
Randolph. Randolph Co. Agr. Mec. Soc.....Jacksonville. G. W. Butler...,.. Aug. 26-38 
Randolph. Moberly Agr. Fair Ass’n........ Moberly. Jno. L. Hogg...... July 29-Aug- 2, 
St. Francis. Southeast Mo. Fair Ass’n..... Farmington. A. Wulfert.......- Sept. 10-18 
Saline. Saline AGr. Fair.......ccccscsccsees Marshall. E. W. Brown........- Aug. 12-16. 
Scotland. Scotland Co. Fair Ass’n........... Memphis. J. R. Hudson........ Aug. 26-29. 


Queen City. C. C. Crockette....Sept. 18-1% 


Scott. Tri-County Fair, Scott. New Madrid a1 

and Mississippi Counties............ Sikeston. Harry Smith.........- Sept. t+ 
Shelby. Shelby Co. Agr. Mec. Soc.......... Shelbina. W. H. Gillispie.......- Aug. bb ot 
St. Louis. St. Louis County Fair........... Creve Coeur. Geo, B. Bowen... .Sept. poh 
Sullivan. Green City Fair Ass’n...... ~+.---Green City. A. E. Jones........- Aug. ew 
Warren. Warren Co. Fair.........+++++++++ Wright City, G. E. Schapen....- Aug. 20-2% 
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SWOLLEN GLANDS *°°: A great race of that time was 

THICK: horse Wheeze, between . Jay-Bye-See,. 2:10, over 





ha have Thick Wind Fleetwood, N. J., and St. Julian. The FOR &, Al E 
or Choke-down, can be little black horse was winner. Mr. Rd 


seduced with Maxwell is giving the track care and j 


SORBINE is getting it in very fair shape, With 
Ne |so good a track, fine stables and plen- IVE- FAR- LD TALLION 
also any Bunch or Swelling. No bitister, no|‘y of grass at hand, with a hydrant 5 ' 


hair gone, and horse kept at work. Con- | of good water at every stable, more 


centrated—only a few drops required at an| horses ought to be in training there Id 
application. oa pes bottle delivered. than are, as there are all conven- Grandson of Rex McDona . 
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Creek ‘ ‘ ie . 
rlook- horses went to. Russia rag hesing the | save the usual matinee Sunday. Two 
8 bot- same money—Billy Burke, 2:03%, and | paces were given. The first race had ’ 


ook 3 K free. | iences. 

lal ABSORBINE, JR.,antiseptic liniment forman-| yy. Galloway has a horse just in c y , 

, = . at > MY. Gé \ s jus 7 7° ° . . ee ’ ») ) 
— kind, arenes ay oy may erp |from Syracuse, N. Y., called Foxy Boy, Splendid individual. Registe! N O. 3408. 
to ts yg delivered, Book “r es " of - 2:13 over a half-mile track. If he can 

ealers or deli tvidence”® free. | “**° ¥ pyiges : ; : : > 7 ar 
— fr F. YOUNG, P, D. Fey 58 Temple St.. Soringfield, Mass. | step that way over a two-lap, he must If interested write me for pal ticulars. 
round, ot eo | be a trotter. 

| The North St. Louis Driving Club 























1d all xr 9 OS "Os sions } : 
rd of Willy, 2:05. - I read the signs of|three starters, trotters, which were 
ae . the times right, no combination of | Jennie V., Sun Cote and Leo Miller- Pierce Building, - = = = §t. Louis, Mo. 
coun- circumstances is ever likely to arrive |ton; the former was fastest and won . 
pete that will not from every standpoint | easy: best time, 2:2314. Millerton, 
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The Pig Pen 


HOG CHOLERA CAN BE ERADI- 
CATED. 








Hog cholera can be eradicated, but 
it will need the combined work of 
every hog raiser in an infected dis- 
trict. We used to think that yellow 
fever and malaria were diseases nat- 
ural to certain regions and that as 
long as time and man endured, these 
diseases in those localities would be 
there to claim their victims. Uncle 
Sam ‘wiped them out of the Panama 
Canal zone so effectually that that 
most ill-reputed region became a 
health resort. It is not impossible to 
eradicate a disease when once we 
know its nature, and have weapons 
for its prevention. It becomes just a 
matter of education on the part of 
those who must know about it. One 
refractory individual, or one unscrup- 
ulous enough to shirk his share of 
the duty, can prevent the end of hog 
cholera. 

Hog cholera serum will certainly 
prevent the disease if it does not cure, 
and its constant application and 
steady extension into all the infested 
districts will mean the eradication of 
hog cholera. Of course, disinfection 
must go hand in hand with the use 
of the serum, so as to destroy the 
foci for new epidemics. 

In parts of the United States an ef- 
fort is on foot to obtain in the hearty 
co-operation of every individual in a 
district, and wipe cholera out of that 
district once and for all. This is to 
be followed by extending the work 
into other districts until eventually 
the whole state is covered—until all 
the states are covered, and hog chol- 
era becomes a disease living only in 
memory. It can be done. It wilh 
be done. The experiment station will 
help and offers willingly its complete 
co-operation. Hog cholera, according 
to a recent government report, cost 
the United States six and one-half 
millions of hogs in 1912. The receipts 
of hogs in the western markets are 
a million less so far this year, than 
they were last. 

There is hog cholera in Idaho, and 
now is the time to eradicate it. Let 
there be concerted action in one coun- 
ty at a time and let’s have every hog 
in that county vaccinated against hog 
cholera. From this the work will pro- 
ceed until the State Veterinarian can 
say with pride that there is not one 
case of cholera in this state, nor will 
there be so long as our farmers follow 
the system of keeping no hogs but 
immunes.—J. F. Nicholson, Bactertol- 
ogist, Idaho Experiment Station. 





MILK FOR HOGS. 





Sweet milk. skim milk, sour skim 
milk, and buttermilk are of practically 
equal value when fed in the propor- 
tion of two and one-half to three 
pounds of milk to one pound of shelled 
corn, says the South Dakota Experi- 
ment Station at Brookings. in its Bul- 
letin 136. If you are interested in this 
subject it will pay you to write for a 
full account of the feeding tests on 
which this and other conclusions were 
based. A bushel of shelled corn 
when fed with water, produced an 








SQUARE DEAL HERD DUROC- 
JERSEY HOGS. 


Extra good males, ready for service, and 
choice gilts. Prices reasonable. Write: 
B. D. RUNYON, 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Mlinois. 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each: Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

E. J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 


Hogs. Shetland Ponies and 








Mule-foot 


High-yielding Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474. 


average of 11.9 pounds of pork, but 
when fed with 153 pounds of milk the 
average weight of pork produced in 
the same length of time was 17.7 
pounds. 

In many factories the secret of suc- 
cess has been found in the discovery 
and application of some method of 
turning former waste into a profitable 
by-product. The same principles can 
well be applied to the farm and farm- 
ers have been slow in making this 
use of any extra milk-—H. R. Flint, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 


SELLS YEARLING BOAR FOR $300. 


Chas. L. Taylor, proprietor of the 
Spring Dale Stock farm, breeder of 
thoroughbred Duroc-Jersey swine, Fri- 
day sold his junior champion boar, 
Crimson Col. I am, No. 121915, to A. 
White, Jr., of Palmyra, Mo., for $300. 
Mr. Taylor had refused an offer of 
$250 for this valuable animal and Fri- 
day Mr. White telephoned him to ship 
him immediately at the above price. 

This young boar was the junior 
champion at the American Royal Live 
Stock Show at Kansas City in 1912, 
and Mr. Taylor feels very much elat- 
ed over the fact that his herd of red 
hogs is gaining favorable considera- 
tion among the most prominent breed- 
ers of the state. Although he has 
been in the thoroughbred business but 
a short time he has made several ex- 
cellent sales.—Russellville Rustler. 





LUNG WORMS IN HOGS. 





Pneumonia of hogs is not always 
due to worms, yet it is not uncommon 
to find young pigs, and even old hogs, 
to be affected and dying from inflam- 
mation of the lungs and _ bronchial 
tubes due to the presence of large 
numbers of small white to whitish- 
brown threadlike worms which are 
found to be located in the bronchial 
tubes. This parasite is quite com- 
mon in the United States. 

Verminous pneumonia is most often 
found on low or swampy land, al- 
though it may occur on the uplands. 
This disease of pigs occurs at all 
times of the year, but is more fre- 
quently observed during the late sum. 
mer and early fall. When pigs are 
first affected, the symptoms are few 
and elusive, but as the invasion by 
this worm progresses the symptoms 
become more and more pronounced. 
At this stage of development, frequent 
spells of coughing are noticed. 

There is a thick discharge from the 
nostrils which will at times contain 
masses of mucous. A close examina- 
tion of this material will at times re- 
veal the presence of young worms 
as well as adult worms. The symp- 
toms most apparent to the owner are 
thinness and lack of development of 
the pigs. Death is probably due to 
the air passages being closed or to a 
watery condition of the lungs. 

At times this disease may be con- 
fused with hog cholera or even with 
tuberculosis of swine. By careful 
study of the symptoms and history, 
together with the finding of the 
worms either before death in the dis- 
charges from the nostrils, or after 
death in the bronchial tubes at the 
base of the lungs, should be suffi- 
cinet evidence to enable one to be 
sure. 

It is very difficult to relieve hogs 
affected with lung worms, because of 
the danger of injuring the lungs or 
air passages in undertaking to kill 
or dislodge the worms. “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Be very careful not to introduce into 
the herd any hogs that are affected 
by the parasite. If you know that any 
low or swampy ground on your farm 
has been used as pasture for infected 
hogs, keep healthy hogs away from it. 
This is not an absolute preventive as 
the trouble sometimes occurs in up- 
lands as well as lowlands.—Dr. W. L. 
Boyd, Minnesota Univ. 









The Shepherd 


DOCKING AND CASTRATING 
LAMBS. 








The importance of docking and cas- 
trating lambs is being more fully ap- 
preciated each succeeding year. Many 
who sell lambs in June and July do 
not think the beneficial results deriv- 
ed from these operations justify the 
risk. The common opinion among 
men in the “Sheep House,” however, 
as expressed by one of the salesmen 
is that “Docked lambs attract the at- 
tention of the buyer and make a much 
better impression. Especially is this 
true on a slow ‘draggy’ market where 
everyone is trying to sell. I think in 
some cases that I have seen, it has 
secured our customers as much as $.25 
to $.50 per hundred pounds. On a 
strong market the difference in price 
is not so marked if the lambs are 
equally fat and of good quality. Even 
under these conditions, however, 
docked lambs have an advantage of 
finding a ready sale.” 

The proper time to dock and cas- 
trate lambs depends upon their con- 
dition of health and general vigor. 
It is advisable to perform both op- 
erations as soon as the lamb be- 
comes strong enough to withstand 
the shock, which time will vary from 
four days to three weeks after birth. 
The weather is another important fac- 
tor. A bright warm day should be 
selected in order to lessen the dan- 
ger of contracting cold and other at- 
tendant difficulties. Clean bedding 
should be provided for the lambs if 
they are kept inside after the opera- 
tions have been performed. If the 
weather will permit, it is advisable to 
allow the docked and castrated lambs 
the range of a good pasture. These 
precautions will lessen the danger of 
infection. Lambs which have been 
castrated should be disturbed no 
more than is necessary for a day or 
two following the operation. 
Docking or taking off the tails is 
not a serious operation and can be 
performed with very little risk. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1912 a the Experi- 
ment Station, two lots of nine lambs 
averaging 19.7 Ibs. and 19.9 lbs. re- 
spectively were used to determine the 
effects resulting from docking and cas- 
trating. The ewes and the lambs in 
this experiment were all kept in the 
same lot; fed the same feed; and all 
other conditions were as uniform as 
it was possible to make them. At 
the end of the month when all the 
wounds were healed there was prac- 
tically no difference in the weights 
of the two lots. 


A common method of docking lambs 
is to place the lamb upon its rump, 
either on the ground or on a wood- 
en block and chop the tail off with a 
dull hatchet. A moderately dull 
hatchet is preferred to a sharp one, 
for by bruising and tearing the blood- 
vessels, clots will form quickly, which 
will tend to prevent excessive bleed- 
ing. In case the lambs bleed too 
freely a strong cord should be tied 
tightly around the stump of the tail, 
or the wound may be seared with a hot 
iron. If a cord is used it should be 
removed within a few days. Some- 
times blood will collect in the wool 
around the dock unless care is ob- 
served. This latter condition is most 
favorable for the development of mag- 
gots, which reay cause trouble. 
When docking with the knife, the 
tail should be taken off at the third 
or fourth joint from the body, de- 
pending upon the length of the dock 
desired. The skin should be slipped 
back as far toward the body of the 
lamb as possible and the cut should 
be made at the joint. A wound made 
at the joint heals more quickly than 
fa wound made by cutting through the 





| bone. The object in pushing the 


skin back toward the body is to Pro- 
vide surplus skin to come over the 
edge of the wound and facilitate heal. 
ing. A good disinfectant such as 
crude carbolic acid or a 5 per cent 
solution of pure carbolic acid sg 

be used freely. A little pine tg 
smeared on the end of the dock wij 
keep the flies away, if the weather js 
warm enough for them to be trouble. 
some. This method will be foung 
quite satisfactory with lambs from 
four to fourteen days old. Lambs 
three or four weeks old docked py 
this method frequently bleed too free. 
ly, weakening the lambs and some. 
times causing death. The bleeding 
can be stopped as described above, 

In the last few years another meth. 
od of docking has come into prac. 
tice. It is docking with hot iron 
pinchers. These pinchers can be pur. 
chased at various supply houses at 
$1.25 per pair. Docking with the hot 
iron pinchers will require more time 
for the operation, but there will sel- 
dom be further trouble. By this meth. 
od there is practically no danger from 
bleeding, maggots or infection. This 
method of docking will require two 
men—one to hold the lamb and anoth- 
er to use the hot pinchers. 

With the increased number of lambs 
marketed, the competition among sgell- 
ers increases, and since docked lambs 
are preferred to undocked ones, the 
advisability of docking is evident 
from the market standpoint. From 
the breeder’s point of view, docking 
decreases the trouble with maggots, 
and greatly increases the general ap- 
pearance and uniformity of the flock. 
—H. Hackedorn, Agr. Exp. Station, 
Columbia, Mo. 





| THE CROP OF SPRING LAMBS, 
| 





Kentucky and Tennessee lambs born 
this year are extra fine in quality, al- 
though some reports claim that the 
Tennessee crop is a little short in 
numbers. The Tennessee lambs have 
made a rapid growth, and the greater 
part of these will be marketed during 
the latter part of May and through 
June. Kentucky’s crop of lambs is of 
an average in size, as the ewes were 
bred to lamb later than usual. Most 
shipments to market will be made dur- 
ing July and August. It is reporte! 
that lambs in both states are being 
contracted at very high prices. Early 
lambing in Idaho is reported as the 
largest ever known since the sheep 
and mutton industry become estab- 
lished in that famous mutton growing 
state, with the average around 125 
per cent, and in one instance 160 per 
cent was reported. It is now expect- 
ed that the June and July marketings 
of grass lambs from Idaho will fully 
double those of last year in volume. 
but reports from early lambing it 
Montana are less cheerful, bad weath- 
er having prevailed to a considerable 
extent, causing many losses of lambs. 
Grass is late in Oregon and Idaho, 
and no large shipments from those 
states will be made before July or Au- 
gust. Ordinarily, a good many lambs 
are shipped out in June. 

Notwithstanding the extremely high 
prices asked by owners for feeding 
lambs, Cdlorado sheepmen paid the 
figures readily and then proceeded to 
make them as fat as butter. Prices of 
various feeds were unusually low and 
in great measure offset the high prices 
the lambs cost them laid down. The 
season will close in a short time, and 
profits will foot up handsomely. These 
lambs have comprised the great bulk 
of recent marketings at various points 
and the winter’s feeding foots up 1? 
round numbers 1,425,000 head, includ- 
ing the North Platte country and Col 
orado. Feeding was carried on more 
extensively than for a number of 
years, but some years ago as many 4 
1.750,000 head were fed in a season. 





Advertising at one cent a word yor 
pay. Take advantage of this rate a2 
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pelieve that the 1913 Show will con- 
yey a more distinct message to the 
American farmer than any that have 
preceded it. 

The housing of cattle was consid- 
ered perfect last year, but improve- 
ments have been made in this depart- 
ment so that the 1.000 cattle will each 
be afforded equal opportunity for in- 
troducing themselves to the public, in 
come bright, sunshiny aspect and well 
yentilated barns, and while the aristo- 
crats of the dairy bovine world will be 
among those present the smallest be- 
sinner in the dairy industry need have 
no fear that his pocketbook will have 
no chance, as he will be pleased to see 
that the Dairy Cattle Associations are 
helping to spread the gospel of good 
cattle by placing the best within the 
reach of all. 

As the success of an industry must 
include the success of all or _ its 
branches, there is to be beld a confer- 
ence during this year’s Show looking 
to advancing each and every branch of 
dairying, beginning with the cow, of 
course. This conference will embrace 
felegates from each cattle association. 
the creamery interests, the cheese 
makers, the milk producers, the milk 
distributors, the ice cream manufac- 
turers, the silo makers, the dairy farm 
machinery men and the dairy machin- 
ery manufacturers, ice cream machin- 
ery and subsidiary interests, the Agri- 
cu'tural Congress. the railroads, the 
trade press. With such a combination 
of energy great results for the in- 
dustry must accrue. A splendid effort 
cb’'y assisted by the “Grange” and the 
railroads to bring out a big attendance 
of farmers to this year’s Show is being 
made. 

With the interests named in the con- 
ference, and the farmers of the Middle 
West co-operating, the 1913 National 
Dairy Show should be made a date 
long to be remembered. 





PRACTICAL METHOD OF PREVENT- 
ING THE UNNECESSARY WASTE 
OF CONDENSED MILK. 





It is the custom of officials in many 
tities to condemn mil's because of the 
failure of the milk dealers to comply 
with certain temperature standards. 
Usually this milk is disposed of by 
‘mptying it into the gutter, though 

ve attempts have been made to 
denature the milk by addirg certain 
fubstances which would render it un- 
ft for use in its fluid state. It is unfor- 
titate that this milk which is valu- 
able for feeding farm anima‘s should 
le needlersly wasted. This Joss ean 
he prevented if the mitk is retu~ned to 


f . aay: | 
‘Tus where it can be utilized for | 


‘teding live stock Condemned milk 
Suld also be used in the city for mak- 
‘ng casein and for other purposes. 
The Dairy Division of the Bureau 
© Animal Industry. United States De- 
rertment of Agriculture. has recently 
ig ee some experiments in order 
devise some practical method of 
denaturing milk so that its sale as 
one milk may be prevented and 
; fave it in a condition suitable 
or feeding farm animals. The work 


‘n initial temperature of 65 degs. was 
treated at the same time. In 1 hour 
and 10 minutes the milk in this can 
vas slightly thickened, its tempera- 
able that the rennet had produced the 
fesired effect in much less time. At 
the end of this period the temperature 
had heen raised only 1.2 degrees, or to 


™ the light of these experiments it 
is believed that if a rennet solution 
of this strength is added to con- 
domned milk satisfactory results can 
be secured under ordinary conditions 
without the disadvantages of the other 
methods which have been tried. 

If a 3 per cent solution is made from 
rennet, strength of 1 to 39,000, about 
2% ounces (80 eubic certimeters) of 
this solution will be required for a 10- 
gallon can of milk at a temperature of 
58 dees. or higher. The cost of the 
material for this method of denaturing 
is very small heing only about three 
and one-third cents for a 10-gallon can 
when powdered rennet costs $7 a 
pound. 

It is recommended that those who 
contemplate using this method should 
test their solutions in the laboratory 
before using them in practice, so as 
to know definitely the strength of each 
solution prepared. 





FOR CLOVER BLOAT. 





Fasten a round stick of wood about 
as large as a large ear of corn in the 
animal’s mouth, tieing it there like a 
bit of a bridle. The idea is to get 
the mouth open as wide as possible 
and keep it that way. This will re- 
lieve in a very few minutes when the 
gag can then be removed. We have 
seen some very bad cases treatd very 
successfully in this way. We offer 
this for the benefit of those having 
trouble with clover bloat. 





I think we have a champion milch 
cow, says Mrs. W. J. Cleveland in the 
St. Clair County Democrat. Here is 
her record for one week ending May 
17: Forty gallons of milk; after dis- 
posing of 21 pints of fresh milk and 
using all the cream wanted by the 
family I made 11 .pounds of butter. 
This cow was fed on grass and ear 
corn. 





Carlotta Pontiac is the name of the 
greatest Holstein cow in Missouri to- 
day. She is owned by the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. Last year she 
produced 22,090 pounds of milk which 
contained 827 pounds cf butter. She 





is the greatest cow owned by the col- 
lege since Josephine, in milk and but- 
|ter production. She is producing daily 
}at the present time 90 pounds of milk 
which is 10% gallons. This remark- 
able cow will be one of the chief ex- 
hibits at the great Annual County Fair 
given by the students of the College 
iof Agriculture during Commencement 
Week. 








If you think you can do better, send 


/a display ad at $1 per inch on any 
page you may select. 


BEEF AT A PROFIT. 





Usually by this season of the year, 
the beef cattle feeder has disposed 
of his winter-made product, and at 
approximately the same time he is en- 
abled to figure the profits or losses 


°62 degs. F. {from the investment whatever they 


may have been. Two things—the 
weight of the steers, indicating their 
gains, and the selling price, which 
determines the margin on the origin- 
al investment—are the fundamenta! 
things which bespeak success for the 
winter’s work. How many feeders 
will be surprised to find a small mar- 
gin of profit, and how many will be 
disappointed in finding a shortage on 
the credit side of the transaction? 
In too many instances the latter con- 
dition will prevail, and it is then that 
the cattle feeder stirs round to as- 
certain the reason for the shortage 
in his returns. Again two things are 
responsible for this condition, care- 
less selection of the feeding cattle 
and improper feeding and handling. 

It is true that the manure obtained 
from beef cattle is the essential and 
profitable factor to be reckoned with 
under Southern conditions, and for 
this reason some will argue that the 
inferior steer will be as profitable 
from this standpoint as any other. 
While this may be true in a measure, 
if the feeder has been compelled to 
lose $100, $200, or $500 to produce 
the manure, it becomes questionable 
whether the cattle-feeding business is 
justifiable in the improvement of the 
farm. 

The Kind of Cattle to Feed. 

The broad-backed, deep-bodied steer 
is the kind on which the feeder real- 
izes full value and not the small, an- 
gular, shallow-bodied animal. It will 
usually be true that the man who 
breaks even and makes a small profit 
feeds the former type of steer. 

When properly managed beef cat- 
tle feeding can be made a profitable 
work for the winter season. While 
the average results from year to year 
will not show a marked profit the 
careful feeder will be enabled to clear 
the manure and labor and at times 
have a small surplus on hand. While 
some large feeders figure that they 
|can afford to lose some money on the 
steer-feeding business, the writer is 
of the opinion that the business should 
and can be made a financial success 
to a limited extent with proper selec- 
tion, care and handling of the cattle. 
Unless it can be shown that the feed- 
er can at least break even on the in- 
vestment, it is going to keep the ma- 
jority of the smaller farmers from 
making the venture and thus hold in 
'check one of the safest and surest re- 
sources of soil improvement. 
| The small feeder can take advan- 
'tare of the local market for the dis- 
|~oral of his product. the best and 
safest plan for him to follow. The 
larger feeder can sell on the central 
‘market, because of his advantage in 
‘sorting his steers in cart-load lots 
| when ready for shipment. This leaves 
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a very satisfactory outlet for the car- 
lot feeder, without compelling him to 
hold his cattle an undue length of time 
after they are ready for market. 

Don’t Change Feeds Unnecessarily. 

One of the common mistakes made 
on the average farm is too frequent 
changes in the feed, either careless- 
ness of the idea that such is benefi- 
cial. The very best results are ob- 
tained always where the quantity of 
feed is increased regularly and ac 
cording to the demands of the ani- 
mal. It is necessary, however, to 
use judgment in feeding cottonseed 
meal, especially as a too rapid in- 
crease is sure to bring on disastrous 
results. Here more than with any 
other feéd, a guide or system of feed- 
ing must be used. Cattle fed on corn 
can be held over for a few days or 
weeks without materially damaging 
the finished product, but with cattle 
fed on cottonseed meal such a plan 
would be hazardous, especially if the 
steers were held any appreciable 
length of time. 

One feeder, thinking the steers 
would be benefited, followed the plan 
of changing the roughage portion of 
the ration every 10 days or two weeks. 
During one period cottonseed hulls 
were fed, and during the next period 
corn stover. This plan not only ne 
cessitated the changing of the rough- 
age, but also the manner in which 
the cottonseed meal was fed. Such 
a practice cannot result in steady and 
satisfactory gains. 

The writer is now feeding 35 steers 
on the Experiment Station Farm, 
These steers were put on their pre- 
liminary ration October 22, 1911, and 
on December 1 they received their first 
full ration. From this time on up to 
March 1, the ration was not changed 
either in kind or quantity of feed ex- 
cept during the last few days when 
the minor changes were made to suit 
the conditions through the necessary 
elimination of corn silage from the ra- 
tion. These steers when they went 
on feed October 22, averaged a frac- 
tion under 782 pounds, March 1 their 
average weight was 1,080; a gain of 
practically 300 pounds in 130 days, or 
an average of 2.3 pounds per day. 
This is largely the result of careful 
management, although the system. of 
feeding used was such that any farm- 
er could follow it out in practice. It 
is safe to say the average feeder of 
this State does not get more than one- 
half this gain—first, because of the in- 
ferior grade of cattle used, and sec- 
ond, through faulty management.—R. 
8. Curtis, North Carolina Experiment 
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A good farm paper is essential to the 
best interests of the farmer’s family. 





COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD 


Founded by Norman J. Colman. 
Published by 
Colman’s Rural World Publishing Co. 








The seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which provides for the election of 
United States senators by direct vote, 
was proclaimed by Secretary Bryan 
Saturday. It was an historic occa- 
sion. 





L. W. Petty, E. M. Zimmerman, 
Pres’t & Treas, Vice-Pres’t. 
Wm. N. Elliott, Secretary. 











WM. N. ELLIOTT, Editor. 


C. D. LYON, Associate Editor. Andrew Carnegie says we have the 


worst banking system in the world. 
In an interview in London he said: 
“Currency reform is one of the most 
important questions in the United 
States, for the country will run the 
greatest risk of panic until a system 
is adopted based on the European sys- 
tems.” 








J. L. McLean Adv. Representative 











Secretary Redfield, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, says: “A new 
freedom for American industries was 
the affirmative test to which the 
|! Democratic party has set its hand. 
It stands for industrial education and 
for federal aid to it. It stands for 
the reduction of taxes not only upon 
food, but upon the means of earning, 
which compose the fundamentals of 
our industrial life.” “ 








Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL | The successful treatment by the 
WORLD, Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. | Canadian Parliament of complaints 


| ‘ i ompe- 
Ths RURAL WORLD te published on | TOM British Columbia of the compe 
the cash in advance system and the pa- | tition of Japanese has attracted the 
ows is sreges vig une eae —_ for | attention of the negotiators on both 
subse s ceiv P 
copy with this, notice marked, it is to | Sides in this country. The underlying 
notify them their time has expired and | principle of the Canadian legislation 


that we would be very glad to have C " . 
prompt renewal. While pn terms are | 18 Separation of the two races in the 


One Dellar per annum—a low price con- | interest of permanent peace, to be at- 


sidering the high quality of paper we | 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend | tained through absolute exclusion of 

















the benefits that we believe the RURAL | all but the traveling and _ student 
WORLD confers on all its readers that | classes 

we will for a Mmited time take sub- | ” 

scriptions, beth new and renewals, for | 

50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- | The United States will secure a 


er to the RURAL WORLD, always a! ? . 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along | perpetual and exclusive franchise for 


without ic. Please remit P. O. money | the building of an interoceanic canal 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as | . Silt 4 
our banks all charge five cents for | through Nicaragua and also a naval 
pte ee wg pene, checks. powever station, together with several small 
small. ye appreciate the kind efforts P 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union | islands, on the Pacific coast of that 
on Spee ns ott words ip bebelt of | country. This is insured through the 
Alu 4a, an s to ese 22 P 4 : 
exorts we attribute our constantly in- | decision just reached by the Wilson 
ereasing circulation. administration to support the treaty 
——————— | pesetinted in. the closing days of the 
Taft administration between the Unit- 
ed States and Nicaragua. The belief 
is held by many that at some future 
time it may be found practicable and 
profitable to construct across Nicara- 
|gua a canal for light-draft vessels 
— | only. 

Contributed articles. communications, | —_—--— > 
ete., on pertinent subjects, are invited.| A meeting of leading State highway 
The Editor assumes no responsibility aha = poo ae ae 
therefor, however, and their publication | commissioners and the manufacturers 


in nowise implies editorial indorse- |of horse-drawn wagons and motor- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that coor te . : , 
frank and courteous discussion of all | driven trucks is the suggestion of 
questions within the province of this | Chairman George C. Diehl of the A. 
Journal is to the best interests of our/ 4 4 National Good Roads Board, 
| who contends that the time has ar- 
Entered in the post office at St. Louis, rived when those interests can advan- 
Mo., as second-class matter. Bid | tageously discuss the drafting of suit- 
lable legislation governing the width 
Chicago is to be commended for! of tires and the weight of loads 
having put the ban on the “smut” | after an interchange of views, a com- 
song. Other cities should follow suit. | mittee could prepare laws, the pas- 
|sage of which would be practically 
Col. Roosevelt got 6 cents damages|assured when put forward by the 
and no one can accuse him hereafter | chief highway officers of the various 
with drunkenness, although some will | states. 
still have doubts as to his temperance | 
in all things. 





The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 



































A sharp cut in the high cost of liv- 
ing through the elimination of the mid- 


P : dieman and the direct delivery of 
refully co led list of Missouri a 
in renee renee farm products to the consumer is the 


County Fairs, which will enable our | wim of the “Pepper and Salt Co.,” in 
friends in the livestock industry to | which many prominent people on 
see at a glance where the next fair is | .,i¢ to be interested, among them 
to be held. | Gifford Pinchot, former Chief Fores- 
| ter, and P. V. de Graw, former Assist- 
German steel men threaten to boy-| ant Postmaster-General. The plan is 
cott the Panama Exposition because to cater to 1,000 families in the begin- 
of the objectionable clauses in the | ning to whom will be sold vegetables 
American tariff bill. The German gov-|anq other farm products at a price 
ernment and press are not supporting | slightly above cost. The customers 
this movement. | will be supplied through 300 of the 
i best house keepers in selected locali- 
ties who, in return for their services, 
will receive their food supplies free 
and in addition be paid a nominal sal- 
ary each week. It is proposed to put 
the-new plan in force early in June. 





In another column will be found 





There is no one so poor as the man 
or woman who cannot afford to buy 
good literature for the family. There 
is no economy in denying the help 
that can come from no other source. 








ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ MARKET. 


Ground will be broken for the new 
St. Louis County Farm and Market 
Bureau as soon as a sufficient number 
of farmers sign applications for stalls. 
The new Central Market will cost 
between $400,000 and $500,000, and 
will be located near Grand Avenue and 
Olive street. According to the plans 
submitted, the market will cover sev- 
eral acres, with sufficient space to 
house 1,400 market wagons. Besides 
this, there will be storage houses, 
spaces for storekeepers and butchers, 
commission houses, public auctions, 
and an automobile delivery system. 
This new market promises to be the 
finest in the country, where consumers 
can buy, without leaving the build- 
ing, everything needed for family sup- 
plies, and have them sent to their 
homes at prices below what they now 
pay for the same or inferior produce. 





The great Keokuk dam across the 
Mississippi river was completed May 
5d. The last bucket of concrete was 
placed in the structure amid waving 
of flags, shrieking of whistles and 
cheers of guests and employes. For 
the first time the “Father of Waters” 
at a point where the river is nearly 
a mile wide has been harnessed to 
produce electric power. The dam is 
built of solid concrete, is 4,627 feet 
long, 52 feet high and 42 feet wide at 
the base. It has required two years 
to build. The dam creates slack 
water for sixty-five miles above and 
a lake from one to three miles wide 
makes possible open navigation over 
the one-time impassable Des Moines 
rapids above Keokuk. 

“Fifteen million school children in 
need of medical attention,” is the 
slogan which educators and scientists 
in the United States will carry to Buf- 
falo the last week in August for the 
Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene, and the first to be 
held in this country. One of the great 
objects of the Buffalo congress will 
he to make plain the facts regarding 
the present condition of school chil- 
dren in relation to their health and 
just how little is being done in the 
United States toward conserving it. 
Various estimates have been made by 
specialists on the physical condition 
of school children, all of which tend 
to show that of the 20,000,090 school 
children enrolled in the United States 
at least 15,000,000 today are in need 
of attention for physical defects. 


In the nine months ended with last 
March the coffee importations amount- 
ed to 716,327,146 pounds, and from 
this it is estimated that the quantity 
imported during the fiscal year will 
amount to about 900,000,000 pounds, 
against over 1,900,000,000 pounds im- 
ported in 1909, 1905 and 1902. The 
value of the importations for these 
first nine months was $99,881,423. 
About three-fourths of the coffee im- 
norted into the United States comes 
from Brazil. The average consump- 
tion per capita of coffee in the United 
States has shown a steady decline 
during the period in which prices have 
so sharply advanced. In the fiscal year 
1909 the average consumption per cap- 
ita was over 11 pounds. In 1911, when 
the average import price had ad- 
vanced to 193 cents per pound, the 
average consumption per capita was 
9.3 pounds, and in 1912, when the 
average import price was 13.3 cents, 
the average consumption was 8.9 
younds. 





Dipping one hand into the Atlantic 
and the other into the Pacific Oceans 
to transfer food fish, the United States 
government, it was announced Tues- 
day, the 26th, proposes to undertake 
practical measures to cut down the 
high cost of living. Lobsters from the 
Atlantic will be shipped across the 
continent to Pacific waters in the 
hope that they may multiply, while 
Pacific salmon will be taken from the 


——— 
sunny waters of the Pacific ang 
vated in the waters of the rog 
coast of New England. The 
change will be under the direction of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. Several cap 
loads of breeding lobsters will be 
shipped to Washington, Oregon and 
California points each season 
placed in waters to be selecteg 
their suitability. The stocking of New 
England waters with Pacifie gq) 
will be brought about by the transfer 
of many millions of salmon eggs trom 
Pacific waters to spots off the New 
England coast. These Pacific Salmon 
are expected to replace the native gq, 
mon, which practically have disap 
peared from the streams and wate, 
of the East. 





CRIMINAL CHARACTERISTiCcs, 





The mental and moral shortcomings 
of the criminal classes are generally 
accepted facts. As a class they are 
physically defective. The British As. 
sociation for the Advancement of §e- 
ence reported on the examination of 
3,000 criminals and found them to be 
about 2 inches shorter and 17 pounds 
lighter than the average Englishman, 
Baer, of Berlin, reporting on the Ger. 
man criminal, gives much the same 
results. Few reliable data are to be 
|found in American literature. Ham. 
ilton Wey, reporting on 529 boys at 
the Elmira Reformatory of an ayer. 
age age between 20 and 21 years, 
gives an average height of 65% inches 
and an average weight of 133 pounds, 
which is below that of college boys. 

An investigation of height at the 
Wisconsin State prison shows that the 
Wisconsin convict is 1.8 inches below 
the average American height. The 
1,521 criminals reported on are, at the 
average of 36 years and 6 months, 
most markedly inferior to the average 
American citizen in height. He lacks 
1.4 inches of the stature of the aver. 
age freshman at our State university, 
and is 2 inches shorter than the aver- 
|age Harvard student. He lacks 13 
linches of the height of the men and 
| boys who enlisted in the Civil war, 
lond is 3 inches inferior in height to 
the Fellows of the Royal Society of 
England and English professional men. 

The murderer is well above the av- 
criminal in height, somewhat 
below in weight, but leading in chest 
measurement and expansion. The 
thief is well above the average in 
height and slightly below in weight. 
Criminals through fraud, though most 
often indoor workers, outweigh all 
others, and have a good chest meas 
urement, though a small expansio 
as would be expected. The sexu 
criminals are older than any of the 
other classes and the shortest in stat 
ure, excepting the habitual criminals, 
who lack 2.1 inches of the height of 
|the average Wisconsin boy just out of 
|high school, lack 2.5 inches of the 
|height of the average American of 
their age and 2.7 inches of the helght 
of the average Harvard student as re 
vorted by Prof. Sargent. These facts 
are the result of an_ investigation 
made by Dr. Sleyster, prison surged 
at Waupun, Wis, A report of his ob 
servations appears in a recent issté 
of the Journal of the American Medi 
cal Association. 
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With the intention of reducing the 
| cost of living the City of St. Josep 
|leased a municipal market house, Tf 
cently erected at a cost of $75,000, t 
Hugh J. Bowen, a local resident, wh? 
is to pay $1 for eleven months’ tet 
ancy of the building. In consideration 
for the small rental Bowen a 
reduce the cost of foodstuffs, especial 
ly produce, to the people of St J* 
seph. Under the contract the city 
may employ expert accountants to & 
amine Bowen's books, and if thé 
should report that Bowen has 

to reduce the cost of food products, 
the city may terminate the com 
by giving the lessee ten days’ 
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opD ITEMS, SHORT AND LONG. 





By C. D. Lyon. 


The other day I saw nine ground- 
hogs, or woodchucks, at one sight; 
five old ones and four young ones. 
When I was a boy we did not see one 
in a year, but of late years they are 
getting very plenty and sometimes do 
considerable damage to crops. We get 
rid of them when they do damage, by 
soaking a ball of old rags in bisulphide 
of carbon, dropping this in the hole 
and filling it up with dirt. 

In going past a field of rye the oth- 
er day, I found several stalks nearly 
eight feet high, but could not find one 
that quite filled out the eight feet. 
Nearly fifty years ago father found one 
rye stalk measuring eight feet three 
inches, and many of eight feet. The 
tallest. plant of oats I ever grew was 
secant seven feet, but I found dozens 
of six and a half feet that grew. One 
year I found several stalks of Ken- 
tucky blue grass full six feet tall, and 
timothy seven feet. 

It would be of interest to have our 
readers write and tell us of extra large 
peanuts of various kinds that they 
have seen or grown. 

I once grew a watermelon weighing 
full sixty-one pounds, and father had 
more than 250 pounds of pumpkins 
from one vine. A neighbor once gave 
me an eleven pound turnip, and he 
had more like it; I once saw a ten- 
pound egg-plant fruit at our county 
fair, and one year I grew many cab- 
bages of twenty-four pounds, one of 
twenty-eight. 

Noting the habits of the varieties 
of strawberries that I have; Bee- 
ler Wood does not stand for too 
much manure, but Dunlap seems to do 
best where the most manure was ap- 
plied, Butuch can be manured too hea- 
vily, and the varieties from old beds 
on the farm did not fruit much where 
stable manure was used. It looks like 
these plants from old beds have taken 
on the characteristics of wild berries 
to a certain extent, and manure and 
cultivate as you choose, they made 
good growth but do not make much 
fruit. 

I was prejudiced against Dunlap, 
for I have once seen a bed of it a to- 
tal failure, but now I think that with 
heavy manuring and good culture, it 
would be the best berry for our uses, 
and its very late blooming habit makes 
it almost frost proof. 

We are not nearly done picking and 
selling yet, but find that we could have 
disposed of ten times the berries we 
have, right at home. 

One grocer in town says, “Quality 
makes demand,” and this is true of 
almost any kind we offer for sale. I 
have seen father sell peaches on one 
side of the street at $2.50 to $3 per 
bushel, with women almost fighting to 
get them, while on the other side a 
man was offering smaller fruit at $1 
per bushel and nobody wanting it. I 
paid a good long price for new crates 
and baskets, but found that I could 
have had second-hand at less than 
half. This man says that the new 
crates made the berries sell 2 cents.a 
quart higher than old ones would have 
done, 

When in the city the’ other day, I 
Saw very large pineapples selling at 
three for a dime, and one grower at 
home was selling two for a quarter. It 
is truly wonderful to note the amount 
of tropical fruits sold, even in remote 
country districts, when we older peo- 
ple can remember that we were grown 
men or women when we first saw pine- 
apples or bananas. Father brought a 
Dneapple from the city, away back in 
the 60s. Paid 35' cents for itI think, 
and after we had kept it a week or two 
to show, we cut it and all decided that 
It was very poor eating. Then we all 
remember that bananas were seldom 
Seen excepting in the cities, until about 
thirty years ago. 

Of course, tastes differ, but after 
lasting almost all foreign fruits, many 
Kinds never seen offered for sale at 





the North, I have never found one 
that was quite as good as a No. 1 
Ohio green apple, pear or peach, for 
I think that right here in the Ohio 
valley we grow the best-flavored fruit 
I have ever seen. 

Then, when it comes to nuts, who 
ever found a finer flavored nut than a 
butternut or those big thin-shelled 
hickory nuts grown in Missouri? 

Decoration Day gives us more flow- 
ers than usual; wheat, rye and oats 
are farther advanced than of average 
seasons; a larger proportion of to- 
bacco than usual is set; corn is not 
as large as I have often seen it at 
this date; gardens are as good as I 
ever saw them at this season, and a 
few people are eating new potatoes. 





MARIONVILLE (MO.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I sowed 
50 acres to rye last fall. Sowed 12 
acres with one-horse drill last of Au- 
gust in the corn field, but didn’t get 
good stand. Sowed one bushel to acre, 
had a light rain, just enough to swell 
the grain. The weather was so hot 
that it created a steaming heat and 
caused about half of the grain to sour 
and rot; got about halfstand. Think it 
will make about 10 bushels to acre. 
Bloom about all off. Dragged stalks 
down last winter, sewed it to plow un- 
der and sow stock peas. Land has 
been in cultivation 70 years. Will it 
pay to plow this rye under or will it 
be better to cut the rye, then plow and 
sow to peas? Think I can get $1.00 
for the rye per bushel. Land needs 
humus and fertilizer. At what stage 
should this rye be plowe? under to 
get best results? I am asking advice 
regarding this proposition because I 
have had no experience in plowing un- 
der rye. I have more faith in turning 
under dry stuff than green for humus. 

I put nearly 200 Ibs. of sheep ma- 
nure and nearly 200 Ibs. of 2-8-2 fertil- 
izer to the acre on a 10-acre Frisco 
demonstration corn field. Put sheep 
manure on entire 10 acres one way and 
the 2-8-2 the other or crosswise. Lack- 
ed enough 2-8-2 to sow the last seven 
rows so I finished with pure bone meal. 

At harvest time could not note any 
difference in the corn on the seven 
rows from that on the other where I 
applied the 2-8-2. Sowed rye on this 
field early in fall. I was walking 
through this rye field about a week ago 
after rye was headed and noticed a 
strip on the north side of this field 
where I sowed the bone meal that the 
rve was much better than the other. 
While I was trying to figure out the 
cause, the thought came into my mind 
that this is the strip on which I sow- 
ed the bone meal, so I counted the 
corn rows, as the stalks are still there, 
but dragged down, so this good rye 
just covered the space of the 7 rows. 

I have ten acres of pasture land 
which was sowed to oats, orchard 
grass, red clover and timothy eight 
vears ago this spring. Put 113 loads 
of barn manure on this 10 acres three 
vears ago last winter. Have used this 
10 acres for pasture and feed lot for 
eight years. Plowed six acres of this 
last fall. Left the remaining four acres 
for pasture or grazing. but decided to 
vlow it about middle of April. Planted 
corn on this 10 acres May 1, got fair 
stand. Cut-worms were numerous on 
the four acres plowed in April, but 
that which was plowed last fal] had but 
few worms. Some one will ask. Why 
or what makes the difference? Will 
answer this question that the six acres 
were plowed last fall after the weather 
was so cold that when the worms were 
vlowed out and were numbed so badly 
by the cold they were not able to en- 
ter their winter quarters. 

Will it nay to nlow sod land in the 
fall? YT was walking through a 1f- 
acre field of wheat last week. This 
wheat was drilled in cowpea stubble 
in October after pea hay was removed. 
This land had more or less sand in it. 
so it was so loose and meilow didn’t 
have to rebreak or harrow as the Jand 





was plowed in June and had no hard 
rains to pack it, had left it in fine con- 
dition for wheat. I noticed while walk- 
ing through this wheat the plants or 
the lower leaves were turning yellow 
on account of cool and dry weather. 
I finally came toa strip that was green 
and fresh, go farm student (this means 
me) stopped to figure out this problem. 
This strip was nearly one-eighth mile 
in length and four rods in width. After 
pondering a while I was reminded of 
putting barn manure on this strip 
three years ago. 

On growing wheat in early spring, 
will it pay to apply barn manure? My 
father dug a well on this old farm 
about 70 years ago, but didn’t get 
any water, so he filled it up with the 
same dirt he took out. As this land 
has a red clay subsoil, setting in about 
two to three feet from the surface and 
extending to the limestone bed rock, a 
depth of from 20 to 25 feet. In filling 
this well quite a lot of this red clay 
was left on top, probably five or six 
inches deep. Corn, wheat, grass, oats 
or any other crop grow bigger and 
yield more than the adjoining land. I 
believe it would pay to dig this clay 
out and apply it to the surface. 

Young men and young ladies, boys 
and girls, there is no better place on 
earth to study nature’s lessons than on 
the farm. If the young men and boys 
who are loafing on the streets of the 
cities and country towns drinking, 
gambling and swearing, would go to 
the farm and work and study nature’s 
lessons they would be elevated instead 
of being degraded, and your mothers 
and fathers would wear a pleasant face 
instead of a sad one. On tne Sabbath 
attend Sunday-school and church and 
other services that will elevate you 
and make your life worth living. It 
is hard for me to forget the young 
folks when writing articles. 

E. N. HENDRIX. 
Farm Student and Information Seeker. 





SOIL SURVEY WORK IN MISSOURI. 


The Bureau of Soils, in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Missouri 
and Agricultural Experiment Station, 
will soon begin soil surveys in 
Greene, Nodaway, Perry, Ralls and 
New Madrid counties, Missouri. 
Greene county contains approxmately 
667 square miles, Nodaway county 
864, Perry county 468, Ralls county 
480, and New Madrid county 654 
square miles. 

The surveys will be made for the 
purpose of determining the different 
types of soil in the counties and what 
crops they are best adapted to. The 
surveys will be completed this fall, 
when the reports will be prepared 
and published later, together with a 
soil map in colors of each county, 
showing the locations and extent of 
the different types of soil, farm 
houses, churches, schools, railroads, 
public roads, and streams in the coun- 
ties. 

The Bureau of Soils has made com- 
plete soil surveys of Atchison, Barton, 
Bates, Cape Girardeau, Carroll, Cass, 
Cedar Cooper, Crawford, Franklin, 
Howell, Jackson, Laclede, Macon, Ma- 
rion, Miller, Pemiscot, Pike, Platte, 
Putnam, Saline, Scotland, Shelby, 
Stoddard and Webster counties, and 
partial surveys in Lincoln, St. Charles 
and St. Louis counties. A reconnois- 
sance soil survey is in progress of the 
Ozark region of Missouri. 


MISSOURI SHIPPERS. 





Frank Canada, of Audrain county, 
Mo., had a consignment of 174 head 
of Western lambs, weighing 70 pounds 
and selling for $7.40. 


W. A. Dallmeyer, of Cole county, 
Mo., shipped a load of hogs to the 
St. Louis market. They averaged 193 
pounds and sold at $8.80. 

G. R. Sheipy, of Callaway county, 
Mo., was on the market this week with 
34 steers that weighed 1,434 pounds. 
They sold for $8.35. Mr. Sheiby says 
cattle are scarce. ° 


WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


Cattle Steady — Hogs Lower — Sheep 
Moderate Supply and Lower. 


NATIVH CATTLE — A_ compara- 
tively light showing arrived. The 
general quality was only fair to good. 
The market was active and keen com- 
petition featured several transactions. 
Salesmen had little difficulty in liqui- 
dating their holdings, on a _ fully 
steady basis, although no material ad- 
vance was scored. Top was $8.35, paid 
for the weightiest string of the show- 
ing. Bulk of the heavier kinds 
cleared at $7.50@8.00, a spread of 
$7.15@7.90 catching most of the de- 
sirable grades of lights. The clear- 
ance was good. 

Cows, Heifers and Bulls —The 
butcher market was rather spotted, 
certain cases being higher. The sup- 
Ply was not overly generous, how- 
ever, enough to meet local needs and 
incite close competition. Values aver- 
aged about steady. 

Choice heifers were in good supply. 
A tidy bunch topped at $8.60 and a 
large string of choice ones cleared at 
$8.50. Bulk of the better grades 
found sales at $7.60@8.25. Medium 
qualities sold from $7.60@7.75. 

Good cows were also plentiful and 
came in for a good, active trade, with 
steady values prevailing. Two thor- 
oughbred offerings brought $7.60, with 
a fair sprinkling clearing from $7.00@ 
7.50. Bulls topped at $7.50, with the 
bulk clearing on a steady basis. Can- 
ners and cutters also sold fully steady. 

Hog Market is Shade Off. 

HOGS — Receipts were -generous, 
but the supply was featured with an 
unusually liberal shipment of hogs 
from Western markets that were con- 
signed direct to local packers. Two 
of the big killers received fifty-seven 
double decks, which left a supply of 
not exceeding 6,000 head for general 
sale. 

Medium and heavy-weight butcher 
hogs attained a top price of $8.80 for 
best grades, this price being paid in 
a number of instances. Bulk of all 
good hogs changed hands on an $8.70 
@8&.75 basis. Heavy offerings, weigh- 
ing 220 pounds and up, topped at 
$8.80, while the bulk went at $8.70@ 
8.75. 
| LIVE POULTRY—Receipts light, 
| but coming in more freely at noon and 
|after. The grading of chickens was 
|raised, but no change in quotations, 
Fowls firm and spring chickens steady 
—both being in good demand. Spring 
ducks and spring geese (only a few 
offered) sold at steady rates. Old tur- 
keys, ducks and geese nominal. Fowls 
—Hens, 13%c. Roosters, 9c. Spring 
chickens—1% Ib. and under, 25c; do. 
1% lb. and over, 27c. Spring geese— 
6 lbs. and over, 12c. Spring ducks— 
2 ibs. and over, 17¢c. Turkeys—Choice 
dressing 16c; culls 10c. Geese—Full 
feathered 7c; poor or plucked less. 
Ducks—Good run 12c; poor or plucked 
less. Guinea chickens—Old, per doz., 
$2.50; do. (spring 1% and over) $6. 

EGGS—Receipts 2,333 cases local 
and 6,910 cases through; shipments 
2,483 cases. No change in price of 
good stock, but the quality of re- 
ceipts is running poorer and the loss 
is considerable. Demand light and on 
local consumptive account only. Quote 
firsts 17c, ineluding new cases; 16%c 
in good second-hand cases, and 16%4c 
eases returned; Arkansas and South- 
/ern at 15c with cases—small, dirties, 
|ete., nominally less. 

BUTTER — Quotations are  sus- 
tained, although the demand is light 
and offerings liberal. Speculators are 
buying very sparingly, while the con- 
sumptive demand is not great enough 
to absorb the offerings. Near-by fac- 
tory make (creamery firsts and sec- 
onds) in the largest offering. Quote 
current make creamery—extra 27c; 
firsts 25c; seconds 24c; ladle-packed 
23e. Packing stock at 20c; country 
butter should be packed in tubs or 
pails—paper wrapped is usually dis- 
counted 1@2c per lb. in price. 
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LATUS INFANTUM. 











By John Hartley. 
In praise of little children I will say 
God first made man, then found a 
better way 
For woman, but His third way was 
the best. 
Of all created things, the loveliest 


And most divine are children. Noth- 
ing here 

Can be to us more gracious or more 
dear. 


And though, when God saw all His 
works were good, 

There was no rosy flower of baby- 
hood, 

’Twas said of children in a later day 

That one could enter heaven save 
such as they. 

The earth, which feels the flowering 
of a thorn, 

Was glad, O little child, when you 
were born; 

The earth, which thrills when sky- 
larks scale the blue, 

Soared up itself to God’s own heaven 
in you; 

And heaven, which loves to 
down and to glass 

Its beauty in each dewdrop on 
grass— 

Heaven laughed to find your face so 
pure and fair, 

And left, O little child, its 
there. 


lean 


the 


reflex 





Written for Tue Rimat Worip 


MRS. MORTIMER’S BIRTHDAY. 





My wife, Rosa Autumn, an old con- 
tributor to the Home Circle of the 
RURAL WORLD, desires me on this, 
her 87th birthday. to greet the many 
old friends, readers and contributors. 
Notwithstanding her total inability 
to write herself, she retains a warm 
interest in many of the older writ- 
ers, with many of whom she main- 
tained close and intimate friendship. 
She would be pleased to hear from 
any of the few remaining writers for 
the paper who knew her. While fee- 
ble bodily, her mind is as active as 
ever; but her sight is such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of reading or 
writing. She wishes to keep up her 
recollections of the paper, with which 
she had for many years correspond- 
ed, and with the proprietor of whic} 
she had maintained the closest 
friendship for nearly half a century. 

H. MORTIMER. 
Rosedale, Vandalia, IIl., May 23, 
1913. 





Written for Tae Rurat Wortp. 
FARM NEIGHBORHOOD ROUND 
TABLE TALK. 


By Harry P. Lowater. 


What are the circumstances that 
have conspired to put all our old grist 
mills out of business? Within one-half 
mile of where I am writing there is a 
large two-story grist mill fitted with 
good machinery that has been idle for 
years. It is just rotting down. With- 
in a radius of ten miles there used to 
be five other good mills.: Gone, obso- 
lete. No way now to get a small grist 
ground into flour. Instead of such 
mills being the essential part of the 
business life of each farm community 
business sections now huddle around 
the milk station. Instead of depend- 
ing upon a home miller for our bread 
we buy flour shipped in by the car- 
load. The A. S. of E. Society brought 
in a carload yesterday. They also 
brought in a carload of feed. We 
mortals cannot eat the whole wheat 
Ce 
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flour so give the most protein parts 
to our stock. ‘ 

Every farmer, nearly, has his own 

mill and power. In this mill he grinds 
his grains not for himself but for his 
stock. If he, the farmer, wants a 
bit of graham or rye bread he is told 
he can get the real flour with which to 
make it at the grocer’s. But you and 
I know that is not like the product 
of the old grist mill. The old kind 
satisfied your appetite. Does the new? 
As I said, there are a few of the 
old mills still to be found. A number 
here are run occasionally while oth- 
ers are standing as landmarks wait- 
ing for storms and time to wipe them 
off the surface. 
My first question is still unanswered 
—“What are the circumstances that 
have aided in putting our old grist 
mills out of business?” To that let 
me add. Does the modern flour tend 
to improve the health of the farmer? 
True isn’t it, “that the world is like a 
looking glass; if you smile at it, it 
smiles back to you; if you frown, a 
frown is reflected?” 

How true it. is that we can make 
our own world. Environment is not 
the task-master we often allow it to 
be if we but will otherwise. No one 
is so helpless, fixed or environed in 
any way that he cannot always find 
kind people if he so wishes and has 
built a broad walk to his front door. 
Smiles and kind acts advertise the 
quality of thoughts found in any men- 
tal residence. Ditto frowns and in- 
difference. 

Imagination is the principal factor 
in peopling this world. By it various 
products are produced—all depending 
on the other factor—will—with a plus 
or minus sign. With the imagination 
neighborhoods are peopled; good feel- 
ing, co-operative kindness, and many 
other happy states of the mental alti- 
tude crowd out pauperism, crime and 
slander. 

Troubles, generally, are imaginary 
until we have nursed them into physi- 
cal growth; they are easily strangled 
at first or wiped off the mirror by a 
smile. 

“Melancholy” in any degree is poi- 
sonous. If any thought becomes 
tainted with it that thought is dis- 
eased and will soon taint other 
thoughts. A doctor is needed without 
delay. Meanwhile practice such “first 
aid” as smiles, and an active imagina- 
tion that this world is as we make it. 





Written for The Rurat Wortp. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF ODDS AND 
ENDS. 


By Essillyn Dale Nichols. 

Every woman is a born lover of 
pretty clothes, although she may not 
always possess .hem; from the chic 
city woman who haunts the bargain 
sales with wishes galore in her heart 
and a perpetual leanness in her purse, 
to the busy farmer’s wife with her 
brood of youngsters to look after and 
little time to devote to the adorn- 
ments of beautification, we find her the 
same. 

If she be the city woman she is 

probably as full of “tastes” as a this- 
tle is full of thorns, or if of the 
country she may be practical to the 
verge of dullness, but whoever she 
may be or whatever station ¢he may 
occupy, she never withholds the 
prompt admiration of her sister wom- 
an who can evolve something out of 
nothing, or in other words, who can 
create pretty articles of wearing ap- 
parel out of mere odds and ends. 
' Supposing, for instance, that Ja- 
nette, the small school girl of your 
family (who by the way, is as par- 
ticular about her clothing as is her 
older sister) has set her heart upon 
owning one of those pretty middy 
suits now so fashionable; and whose 
heart is full of woe because papa has 
said that he cannot afford it. 

Well, cheer up, there is a way to 





gratify her childish ambition. Haul 
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forth your bag of scraps and take an 
inventory of your stock in hand. 
Here is a remnant of dark blue 
voile measuring perhaps a yard and 
a quarter, but it is of double width 
and by combining it with this smaller 


remnant of lighter shade (which can | 


be dyed to match the dark blue) will 
be sufficient for the garment proper. 
Now cut the big sailor collar and the 
smart tie from this remnant of red 
silk, a combination that you will find 
pleasing as well as stylish, and lo, 
Janette’s middy suit is an accomplish- 
ed fact. 

Does big sister require a few dainty 
completeness to her summer ward- 
robe? This bit of white china silk, 
this scrap of net and this remnant of 
fine lace edging will make a beautiful 
collar with cascade jabot, and this 
remnant of sheer organdy, these bits 
of insertion and this remnant of beau- 
tiful Jace will make a lovely Charlotte 
Corday fichu. Here are a few fem- 
nants of very fine India iinon that will 
work up into beautiful handkerchiefs 
which may be finished with lace edg- 
ing or simply hemstitched. And these 
scraps of satin ribbon will make cute 
flower rosettes that will certainly add 
smartness to an evening toilet 

Does married sister covet one of 
these fetching little boudoir caps that 
are as expensive as they are dainty? 
Why not make her one from these bits 
of white net and this remnant of lace 
edging? Line it with pink china silk 
if she is a brunette—with blue china 
silk if she is a blond. Fasten a tiny 
spray of rosebuds (which may be 
evolved from these bits of satin) on 
one side, and I’ll guarantee she will 
be delighted with your cleverness. 

This remnant of black silk combined 





with these bias strips of the same ma- 
terial, will make mother a delightful 
sewing apron, and with a bit of this 
black applique trimming stitched to 
each pocket, it will be a thing of 
beauty if not a joy forever. 

From this large quantity of irregu- 
lar shaped silk and velvet scraps, you 
could evolve if you cared to take the 
time and trouble a comfortable patch- 
work kimona for next winter. 

Sew the pieces together crazy-quilt 
fashion, edge each scrap with feather 
stitching in mercerized fioss, line the 
finished kimona with plain color daisy 
flannel, and you will be the proud pos- 
sessor of a garment that possesses 
originality as well as beauty. 

Much more could be said regarding 
the possibilities of odds and ends, but 
a word to the woman of nimble fingers 
is sufficient. 





Written for Tre Rurat Worrp 
A PLEA FOR BETTER MUSIC. 





O you mothers, let us all in a large 
body demand a beiter class of music 
than is offered the hungry and wait- 
ing public. The polls for women, it- 
deed! We as mothers can accom- 
plish a grander work than that of 
going to the polls. Why should the 
world go mad crying woman’s rights? 
God assuredly intended woman to be 
the queén of her household, to mould 
the characters of the growing chil 
dren. Talk about household drudg- 
ery. Is he not a miserable husband 
who finds his wife interested out of 
the home, and finds the home com 
fortless and cheerless, with the wife 
not at home. What is it a true hus 
band is eager to see when he nears oF 
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\piEs’ EMBROIDERED SHIRT WAISTS, 
LCORSET COVERS AND APRONS FREE! 





27 FA; 


EMRBOIDERED SHIRT WAIST, No. 1631. 
Hand-Embroidered Shirt waists are the 


delight of all dressy Women. The charm- 
ing design illustrated herewith is stamped 
in the finest manner on 2 yds of fine white 
jawn (40 inches wide) enough to make any 
style of waist. 

Our supply of these waists is limited, so 
send us at once one subscription to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD $1.00 a year and we 
will send you one of these beautiful Waists 
absolutely free. 

We also carry the same design for a 
shirt waist opening in the front, so state 
style wanted when ordering. 





BEAUTIFUL CORSET COVER, No. 1652. 
This elegant corset cover is stamped ready 
to embroider on a very good quality of 
fine Nainsook. You will never find a neater 
design, the button hole edging gives a 
dainty finish to armholes and neck. If you 
do not have such fine undergarments it is 
your own fault when you can get them at 
ho cost to you like you can these. There 
are none so poor that cannot afford them. 

Our Offer: Send us one yearly subscrip- 
tion to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD at $1.00 
& year and we will send you one of these 
beautiful corset covers, by mail prepaid. 





THIS BEAUTIFUL APRON, No. 37, 
his 6 GIVEN AWAY FREE. 
RAL on further introduce COLMAN’S RU- 
1.006 ORLD we are going to give away 


to ag these beautiful and useful Fancy 
Embroide ane the next few weeks. Hand 
rato ered Tea Aprons are always in great 
an art} among ladies and girls, and this is 
re os aa anyone would be proud to own. 
Fine was this beautiful apron stamped on 
and stri te Lawn including piece for pocket 
to COT pH a six months’ subscription 
UD-to-date> S RURAL WORLD, which is an 
for all the farm paper, with departments 
Send m e family, ete., for only Fifty Cents. 

n't —, order, stamps or coin at once. 
ply wine 88 this great offer, because our sup- 
The Not last very long. 

bea Flag offers refer to new or renewal 
your a ons. If you are a subscriber have 
and ge Per dated ahead for a year or two 

t these beautiful and useful articles. 


enters his home? Why, the happy- 
looking wife, one who is waiting for 
his coming and is glad to see him. 
The true husband always enjoys to 
meet the wife who has refreshed her 
toilet for the evening, has made this 
svecial effort in his behalf, and has 
spent hours, perhaps, in preparing 
for him a tempting meal? 

God intended woman to be man’s 
helpmeet, not by running to clubs 
and taking up the sterner vocations. 
No, but by holding and doing the 
duties for which she is better gifted, 
of keeping the home, letting her an- 
gelic light shine. Doing the loving 
deeds of kindness that are always 
needed and demanded in the home. 

With love for home, and joy to all. 

Mes. 2.4. 


EVERYTHING HAS A MEANING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When you 
sent me eight ready addressed and 
stamped envelopes about 18 months 
ago and, asked me to write articles for 
publication to your paper, the grand 
old RURAL WORLD, that had a meanh- 
ing. I suppose it meant that you 
wanted me to help make up your pa- 
per and help others out of trouble. I, 
like everyone else, have troubles of 
my own; but nevertheless I am never 
too selfish to help others. This is one 
great misfortune with the people, too 
many people are too selfish to help 
others. If they would lay aside sel- 
fishness and lend a helping hand to 
others it would make others happy 
and make themselves happy also, and 
that means much. So everything has 
its meaning. When I answered your 
invitation asking me to write articles 
to your paper for publication I told 


articles for such a noted paper. That 
meant I was doubting my ability. This 
is the trouble with too many girls and 
boys and young ladies and young gen- 
tlemen to-day, they are doubting their 
ability. Many girls and boys and 
young ladies and young men have the 
ability, but do not put .it into practice 
They haven't got the courage, and this 
means a great misfortune. This means 
somebody is to blame. Who is it, 
father or mother, brother or sister? 
Many parents do not give their chil- 
dren encouragement, and this means 
bad. But I am glad to know many 
girls and boys and young ladies and 
gentlemen will not allow themselves 
to be discouraged, and this means 
much. I attended ihe public high 
school comnvencement exercises at 
Marionville, Mo., this week. It is the 
close of an eight months’ school, At 
the close of the exercises I took the 
professor’s hand and grasped it and 
told him I was proud of his class, 
not simply because my only daughter 
was in the class, but because my 
neighbors’ and friends’ daughters 
and sons were in it also. The class 
consisted of 13 young ladies and five 
young men, and this class is from 
poor families, so far as finance is 
concerned. I consider they deserve 
more credit than rich parents’ chil- 
dren. This is proof of what I tell 
my own children and my neighbors’ 
children. They can be somebody, or 
they can be nothing, and they don’t 
have to be rich to be somebody. 
These last three lines mean much, so 
everything has its meaning. Parents 
should be very careful how they 
stake out the pathway of life for 
their own children and their neigh- 
bors’ children. They can’t depend on 
themselves and their neighbors for 
a standard, because none of us is per- 
fect. The best novel I ever read 
find it in the Bible. Dear young peo- 
ple, take the Bible for a standard. 
E. N. HENDRIX, 
Farm Student and Information Seek- 
er. 





When answering advertisers please 
mention the RURAL WORLD. 


you I didn't feel competent of writing | 


FINE SIGNET RING AT FACTORY PRICES, 
$1.00—GREATEST RING OFFER 
EVER MADE. 

‘ Guaranteed 20 years. 
As an advertisement 
to introduce these 
beautiful 14k. heavy 
gold filled rings, we 
make this unusual of- 





fer. Your initial or 
monogram engraved 
free. Send for Ring 


Size Card. M. 8, Bower Jewelry Co., Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 


BOXES of beautiful Large Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
pillows, etc. One und will make ea 
grand bedspread. nd 10 cemts for a 
ig package of lovely samples. If net 
delighted return them and get % 
CENTS for your trouble Agents 
boda gg Hammond Silk Co., 2 Spang- 
’ 
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Camera and Complete Outfit 25c 





cels post for only 25c silver or 3 for 60c. 


Root Sales Co. 
224CN EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A little beauty. Sure to 
please. Leatherette cover- 
ed camera and complete 
outfit of plates, paper, 
chemicals, etc., with com- 
: lete instructions so any 

, boy or girl can take 

i pictures of landscapes, 
Buildings, Friends, etc. No 
dark room required. No 
printing. Pictures taken 
and finished in 2 minutes. 
Complete camera ready for 
use shipped prepaid by par- 














9595. Girl’s Russian Suit With Under- 
waist. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 5 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 14-year size. 

9581, Boy’s Russian Suit. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3. 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 3 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 2-year size. 

9593. Lady’s Blouse. 

Cut in 6 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. 
yards of 36-inch material for a 38-inch 
size. 

9578. Child’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: %, 1, 2 and 3 vears 
It requires 3 yards of 36-inch material 
for a medium size. 

9359. Lady’s Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for the medium size. 

9570-9576. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9570 cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Skirt 
9576 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
51% yards of 40-inch material for a 38- 
inch size for the entire dress. This 
calls for two separate patterns, 10c for 
each pattern. 

9337. Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
|}vears. It requires 4 3-8 yards of 44- 
| inch material for a 16-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol. 


land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pattern No........0% Size...... Years 
ee eee ‘mn. Waist. ........ in 
Bee et ee ee Pere 

| MENTE PEERS ET TET he eee te 








GOVERNMENT COOK BOOKS. 





More than 12,000,000 “cook books” 
have been distributed by the govern- 
ment through the Department of Agri- 
culture. The largest number was of a 
bulletin on the “economic use of meat 
in the home,” of which more than 2,- 
000,000 were distributed. Breadmak- 
ing, mutton and cheese are the sub- 
jects of some of the leaflets issued. 


‘‘Bonny Best’’ Chocolates 


The Chocolates that Captivate, at 50 cents 

per Ib. box, postpaid. Send for a box and 

ask about our standing order plan, which 

will insure you fresh candy every week at a 

nominal cost. 

“BONNY BEST” CONFECTION CO., 
3521 W. LeMoyne St., Chicago. 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 











In ordering patterns for Waist, give 


bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say large, small, or medium. 
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THE FARMER IS LEARNING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: When 
the farmer not only grows large 
crops, but so treats his soil that 
its fertility is conserved, he is on the 
way to real prosperity, not only for 
himself but for succeeding genera- 
tions, and he is incidentally a philan- 
thropist, doing a valuable work in pro- 
viding the world with food and what 
nobler calling can he engage in than 
this? 

Farmers of past generations did not 
understand the needs of the soil as 
those of the present day, who are of 
the thinking, reading sort. There were 
no agricultural colleges with lectures 
that willingly went. wherever called 
to answer questions and to discuss 
any subject called for, neither were 
there so many good farm papers that 
put before their readers the latest dis- 
coveries in scientific agriculture as 
well as the results of experiments 
made officially, and last, but by no 
means least, give the actual experi- 
ences of successful, practical farmers 
who have no advantage over the aver- 
age reader except that they have 
studied how to make the best of con- 
ditions as they find them. 

It is no wonder there were so many 
farms in the eastern states that were 
finally abandoned by the _ restless 
young people who could not see any- 
thing ahead of them but work and de- 
privation of every pleasure that be- 
longs to life, and that it takes money 
to buy, and who with little if any 
knowledge of how to better their con- 
dition at home, sought more promising 
fields in the great West. Here, un- 
fortunately, many pursued the same 
mistaken course as their fathers be- 
fore them, and as soon as the land 
begun to be less productive than when 
in its virgin state, they pulled up 
stakes and sought again new homes, 
hoping to find greater prosperity. 

Conditions have changed or are 
changing for the better, as the farmer 
has learned from his experience in the 
past, coupled with the warnings of soil 
experts, that he must conserve the fer- 
tility of his land. With food products 
so greatly in demand he can well af- 
ford to give back tovhis soil some of 
the elements of plant food removed by 
the crops, even when these must be 
purchased. 

He is learning to save all the refuse 
from the cash crops, if this can not 
be fed to animals or if he has not 
enough animals to consume it, and re- 


turns it to the land with all the ma- | 


nure made on the farm. He has also 
learned the great value of leguminous 
crops, not only as profitable feeds for 
domestic animals and poultry, but as 
soil builders, taking from the atmos- 
phere the element that costs most to 
buy, namely, nitrogen. In addition he 
is informing himself of the properties 
or pJant foods that his soil must con- 
tain to grow large yields of any crop 
and if it does not “measure up” he 
buvs what is lacking. be it phosphoric 
acid or potash. 


He is not satisfied to buy a pig ina 
poke, and if he cannot buy mixed 
fertilizer that contains what he wants. 
he buys the different plant foods and 
combines them to suit his needs, for 
he is learning to depend on himself, 
and thus brings the: period of pros- 
perity nearer and nearer, and repu- 
table fertilizer concerns are giving him 
everv assistance in order that he may 
get the very best results, for they 
recognize that his interests are theirs. 

There is one thing more that the 
average farmer must Jearn: he must 
keen all the cattle, hogs and poultry 
that he can grow feed for. as the de- 
mand for these will never be less, and 
he must do all he can to help supply 
the world with food. Much of what 
these meat. producers eat is not mark- 
etable, and even though something 
eoncentrated in grain form must be 
bought, it will pay to do so, for by 
saving all manure the land will be- 


come richer in fertility and produce 
heavier of the grains and fruit that 
mankind must have for sustenance, 
and as the years go by he will ap- 
preciate more and more the wise pro- 
vision of nature, in storing up such 
vast quantities of potash and phos- 
phoric acid in the bosom of old Mother 
Earth as well as nitrogen in the air to 
be drawn on, when that distributed 
through the soil begins to fail, and 
he is thankful that he lives in an age 
when the great truths of science as it 
relates to farming are made clear to 
every one who seeks knowledge. He 
will not be like an old farmer who, not 
many years ago, with tears in his eyes, 
confessed that his had been a wasted 
life, because he did not understand the 
business of farming, and the period of 
prosperity that others could now hope 
to enjoy through the valuable infor- 
mation they could as easily secure, 
was not for him, knowledge had come 
too late. D. C: CORNMAN. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: After the 
floods of April we had three weeks 
without rain and land that had been 
plowed wet and left rough was so hard 
that it could not be pulverized with 
any reasonable amount of work. 

However, we had two good show- 
ers recently and about all the corn can 
be planted in good shape by May 25. 

We have some amusing experiences 
in the matter of seed corn. Now, we 
do not pretend to be a seed-corn breed- 
er, aS we can buy pedigreed seed at 
from $3 to $5, and that is cheaper than 
we can raise it. But, while we bought 
most of our seed from Mr. Lyon, we 
saved, with some care, a few bushels 
of 90-day, and of the Johnson County 
White, raised from seed, we got of 
Mr. Lyon last year. 

One neighbor who is a hard-working 
young fellow, and just getting “on his 
feet,” wanted to goin the crib and pick 
some seed and trade me bushel for 
hushel. Another offered to give me 
two for one for some choice 90-day 
seed. As I am kind of “easy,” I told 
them to go ahead, but when another 
who is well able to pay a fair price, 
wanted some of the best I had saved, I 
asked him $2. Purty high, ain’t ye?” 
He said he had seed, but that one grain 
in five or six will not grow. I told him 





|that probably one or two more of the 
| five or six had barely vitality enough 
|to germinate. He is planting 35 acres 
}and as he was not willing to pay about 
30 cents an acre for seed, he will culti- 
| vate from five to seven acres for noth- 
|ing. However, we sold all we had and 
|turned down several orders. 

May 25. Our showers soon evaporat- 
ed, even before some could “work 
down” their rough land—and there is 
still some corn to plant. It is now 
more than a month since we had a 
good rain, and the prospect for hay and 
oats is poor. 

Our county has for four long weeks 
heen afflicted with a murder trial. The 
best counsel that money could hire was 
secured both by the State and the de- 
fense. The total cost is said to he 
$15,000. Of this, the defense spent $6,- 
900; the family of the murdered man 
$5,000, and the county the balance. 
The jury gave him fourteen years. Two 
homes wrecked, twice the above 
amount lost in time and money, all 
caused by a dispute about a few hun- 
dred dollars. Truly, “A soft answer,” 
etc. AGRICOLA. 

May 25. 





T. Dudley Riggs, sportsman and 
clubman, died in Baltimore, Md., on 
the 22nd, of pemphigus, commonly 
called “foot and mouth” disease, a 
malady that is supposed to affect only 
cattle. Mr. Riggs had been ill since 
March. He is thought to have con- 
tracted the disease from a horse, as 
he was a lover of animals and bred 
them extensively. Mr. Riggs was 37 
years old. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





A person who persists in selling 
over-ripe eggs and then occupies a 
prominent place in the amen corner 
of the church ought to read prayer- 
fully the 12th verse of the 35th chap- 
ter of Matthew.—Triplett Tribune. 


Some complaints are made that the 
oats are heading out-and in many 
instances the crop will be cut in half. 
Wheat still looks good and prepara- 
tions are being made to begin the 
harvest.—St, Clair County Democrat. 


Miss Anna Hanson cut over 30 
dozen Jacquemenot roses from her 
rosebed within a week. Miss Han- 
son has had so many calls for slips 
from these roses, she will start a 





butter was cheap and the butter 

tory did not pay, and farmerg and 
others would not milk cows except fo 
home consumption; but things have 
changed, and a clean, modern cregp. 
ery, producing butter from bluegrags 
and silage-fed cows ought to be a pay. 
ing venture.—Shelbina Democrat, 


At a meeting of the Brandsvilie 
Koskkonong Fruit Growers’ Associa. 
tion, held in Koshkonong Saturday 
afternoon, and at which nearly al] of 
the growers of that section were rep. 
resented, it was decided that 1,099 
cars is a conservative estimate for 
the peach shipment from that dig. 
trict. A canvass of the district shows 
that at least four or five thousang 
acres are in bearing this year and al] 
have been scientifically cared for, ey. 





large number for sale next fall.—lLa- 
clede County Republican. 


tivated and sprayed, and are in the 
finest condition possible-—West Plaing 


| Quill, 


The Laclede county court recently | 
appropriated $75 for the purchase of | 
high-grade seed corn to be distributed | 
among school children of the county | 
for planting. This fall, premiums will | 


Grove Journal. | progress in all lines of agriculture, Its 


A. C. Brockman, of Centralia. sold | 
a Duroc hog recently to L. C. Anthony | 
at 7 cents per pound. It was a stag | 
and weighed 860 pounds. Sixty-two 
dollars is a good figure for just one 
hog, don’t you think? Mr. Brockman 
handles the Duroc breed. He now has 
98 spring pigs on hand.— Mexico Mes- 


A county meeting of the farmers of 
Marion county will be held in the 
courthouse in Palmyra Saturday, June 
7th, at 1:30 o’clock. The object of 


|this meeting is to organize " 
be awarded to the growers of the best | ee r “On 


crop raised from this seed.—Mountain 


|rion County Agricultural Bureau. This 


| bureau will stand for development and 
members will unite and co-operate ip 
freeing the county of hog cholera, in 
|requiring the sale of pure seed free 
'from weed seed, in introducing sound 
|nursery stock, in -proving methods of 
|farming, in introducing better live 
|stock, in promoting the construction 
|of good roads, in securing better mar. 


sage. | kets, in providing better school facili- 


S. S. McCarty, of west of Minneola, 
was in Montgomery Saturday. 
wife sent 57 dozen eggs by him. The 
Saturday previous she sent 75 dozen. 
She received $12 for the 75 dozen and 
the same amount for eggs and chick- 
ens brought in Saturday. 


it rich when he found that lady. — | 


Montgomery Standard. 

J. Z. Pennington shipped a carload 
of stock to Kansas City Tuesday. He 
says that live stock of all kinds is 
scarce and if the farmers do not keep 
more of their young stock that the 
vrice of meat will get higher than it 
is now. It is the scarcity of meat, 
rather than “trusts.” that is causing 
the high prices—Winston Sentinel. 

Autos continue to multiply in Gal- 
latin and all parts of Daviess county. 
So popular have they become that the 
man who does not own a car is out 
of fashion. And yet with that fact 
staring us in the face, the retiring 
editor meekly confesses that a first- 


class Hambletonian looks good enough | 


to him.—Gallatin North Missourian. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Allen have our 
thanks for a basket of as fine lettuce 
as we have ever seen. Mr. Allen in- 
formed us that they have grown this 
variety of lettuce ever since they 
were married, more than twenty-six 
vears, continuously, saving seed one 
vear for the next. Some of the heads 
are more than a foot in diameter.— 
Marble Hill Press. 

August Leible, one of the substan- 
tial farmers of near Longtown, tells 
us that the cut worms are bad on 
his place. He said a few mornings 
azo he went out on the hunt for 
them and, with the assistance of his 
wife, gathered up nearly a half peck 
of the cutters, as they lay curled up 
inst under the top. of the zround.— 
Perry County Republican, 

Lee Francis is talking un a cream- 
ery for Shelbina, and says he is meet- 
ing with some success. He tells us 
further that in all the Jersey sales 
he has attended or cried. for the past 
few years, Shelbina buyers have 
bought the top cows until now there 
is about the best lot of Jerseys scat- 
tered about here that can be found 
anywhere. Many cans of cream leave 
here every day and it is’ believed that 
much more cream would be sold to a 
local creamery than are now shipped 
away. Shelbina had a creamery about 
twenty-five years ago. At that time 


His | 


Sing struck | 


|ties, in 


| churches, 


building up the _ country 
in obtaining modern con 
|}veniences for farm and home use, 
| and, in fact, in bringing about every- 
| thing and every condition that will 
|help make farming profitable and the 
rural home more pleasant and con- 
| fortable-—Palmyra Spectator. 


| That strawberries do well in this 
| county goes without denial with the 
/man who has had experience wit 
|growing them here; provided, ¢ 
|course, the man knows how to grow 
| strawberries. George A. Wheaton, of 
| this city, has just finished harvesting 
|}a crop of berries on a third of a 
| acre “natch” within a half a quarter 
lof a mile of the courthouse square. 
| From the one-third of an acre he sold 
| 700 quarts at about 8 cents per quart. 
That is a return at the rate of $168.00 


ner acre. Now. really, that’s not at 
all bad. Still Mr. Wheaton says that 


the late frost this spring damaged the 
crop or it would have run to mor 
{than two hundred dollars to the acre. 
Which would have been a good deal 
better. And the quality of the ber 
ries grown in this county are A No.1}. 
Nowhere in the wide world do straW¥ 
berries grow that will beat in excel 
lence of quality the Ripley county 
erown berries. — Doniphan Prospect: 
News. 

We were at the farm of Chris Fuk 
this week to see about an _alfallt 


patch. Chris says he is a pure-bre( 
crank. If one would look at bis 


chickens and his sheep they would 
decide it is a pretty good thing to % 
He believes in and used pure-bred 
sires with all his stock. There # 
something funny about the effect the 
acquisition of any pure-bred stock has 
on a'man. We talked with a man? 
few days ago who said: “The first 
pure-bred stock I ever owned welt 
hogs. I had some pretty good ones 
and people would stop in to see the 
Then I began to notice that ther 
was too much contrast between thes 
hogs and that old ramshackle fene 
that inclosed them, and I put up * 
good fence. A little later it occl 
to me that my hogs would look better 
if I kept my weeds cut and 
cleaned up. By this time I begaa” 
see how common my other 
looked and started to breed them # 
In short, one pig took all the t 
out of me, and, the best part about 
it has all paid in dollars and 
-—-Holden Progress. 5 oH 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 








HELP WANTED. 
OP LDP III III IEP DP PA INI NINI NINE 
WANTED—Salesmen; best terms; outfit 
free; cash weekly; expense stock free. 
Something new for agents. Send ref. Buon- 
yille Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED— 
Splendid income assured right man to act 
as our representative after learning our 
business thoroughly by mail. Former expe- 
rience unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness to 


jearn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. All or spare time only. This is 
an exceptional opportunity for a man tn your 


section to get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent for 
life. Write at once for full particulars. Na- 
tional Co-Operative Realty Company, L-1560 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 





G00D HOME—Have good home for old 
jady or couple, where they can have 
daughter’s care; best refs.; reasonable rates. 
Ad. Mrs. Jannetta Knight, Gentry, Ark., 
Box 246. 





One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 

Self-heating Sad [ron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission. 
Agents make $15.00 to $20.00 per day. 
Write Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tevn., Rox 90. 














FARMS FOR SALE, 


Hue Ribbon Stock Farm 


It is the greatest and most desirable stock 
farm in St. Louis County, 380 acres in wne 
solid tract, fronting on three roads, the Clay- 
ton, Manchester and Kehr’s Mill; 360 acres 





in the highest state of cultivation; 20 acres 
in timber; spiendid springs, fruit of all 
kinds, good house and outbuildings, and in 


the most beautiful and highest part of the 
County. This is the finest place of its kind 
in the entire state of Missouri, 19 miles from 
St. Louis, and can be had at a price if taken 
soon. For price, terms, etc., see: 


BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DAIRY FARM FOR SALE—381 acres, all in 
cuilivation, fenced and cross-feuced with 
i-foot woven wire and some rails; 40 A. in 


pasture, 3 10 A, in meadow, one i0 in corn. 
Five room house, new barn 34x36, with big 
hay loft, cow barn for 22 cows, sheep barn 


20-20, tool house 20-30, granary, other out- 
buildings, 16 Cotswold sheep, two mares, 
three cows, eight hogs, about $300 worth of 
machinery and tools; good family orchard, 
four big springs; 4 miles from two skim- 


ming stations. Good towns on Frisco. $3800, 
#2000 cash, $1800 on time. Fred Schwab, 
R. R. 2, Seymour, Mo. 





MISSOURI STOCK, DAIRY OR FRUIT 
BANCH—5500 acres, 125 miles from St. 
Louis, 14% miles from shipping point, 4-room 
house, frame barn, bearing orchard; about 
200 acres cleared; all fenced with wire; 


springs and running water; excellent grass 
and unexcelled fruit land. Timber will pay 
cost of clearing. Will divide. Reasonable 
Price and terms. L. M. Hall, 705 Olive st., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMS FOR SALE—Ideal chicken farms, 
clubhouse 


, ¢ sites; river bottom and level 
ridge farms, nicely improved; good water 
Supply; close to Frisco R. R., 40 miles from 
5t. Louis. 


Good bargains and easy terms. 
Address: §. B, Pursley, Catawissa, Mo. 


_— 


CHEAP, RICH ARKANSAS VALLEY lands 
on railroad. T. Sessions. Winthrop, Ark. 











FARMS WANTED. 





WANTED—To hear from owner who has 
800d farm for sale. Send description and 


Price. Northwestern Basiness Agency, Min- 
heapolis, Minn. ‘ . 











————— 
CLOVER SEED. 

ony PEAS—First-class New Era Cow Peas 
two ree for sample and prices 
Blodgett, Mo. odgett Bank. W. H. Allen, 
tr nencanedella Lie ki 
SW . , 

WEET CLOVER SEED—Large, biennial 
fertilizer variety, for hay, pasture and 


Price and circular how to grow it 
"ent free on request. : 


+ Falmout 
aaa _ 


Bokara Seed Co., Box 











POTATOES. 


—_eeeees~ 


rare SLIPS FOR SALE--Enormous, im- 
egin shee Beauty and Nancy Hall; will 
One done es about April 1 or 16 to July 1. 
around rd and fifty cents per thousand all 
plant bed afe delivery guaranteed. Largest 


Make no 


in the South, four acres, You will 
mistake in placing your order here. 
long ceveer orders for May and June. 


dealers, 


Mil- 
plants for sale. Special prices to 
Cc. M. McKinney, Louise, Fla 





‘} let S-1176. 





RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 








SEED CORN. 


SEED CORN, WHITE ELEPHANT— 
Pure selected quality of seed, graded, 

tested 96 per cent; heavy yielder, 100 

day corn, deep grained, large ears, spe- 

cial price. Single-bushel $1.75, per two 

bushels $3.25, 5 bushel lots $1.50 per 

ae pee shelled. Robt. Plate, Mexico, 
oO. 


CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, ard we still have about 75 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn, 
selected when husking in November, we will 
make a special low price in order to sell it 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushel; 
sacks free This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. C. D. 
Lyon. R. 1, Georgetown. Ohio 











POULTRY. 


BOBO BOOED OC OO ™ 
EGGS AT REDUCED PRICES—From pure- 

bred Barred Plymouth Rocks or Rose 
Comb Reds, or Silver Laced Wyandottes; 75c 
for 15; $1.40 for 30, or. $3.50 for 100 eggs. 
Address: Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Owens- 
ville, Box 22, Mo. 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS—Eges 

from good thoroughbred stock, 16 for $1; 
32 for $1.75. C. F. Kienberger, Rich Hill, 
Mo. 





SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS 

for hatching. Kind that lay. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price reduced to $3.00, 100; $1.00, 
30. Mrs. P. H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Ene- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 





HANLY’S FANCY PLYMOUTH RKOCKs— 

Barred, Buff and White. Eggs from Barred 
Rock pen No, 1, $5; 2 and 3, $2.50 and $2.00 
per 15. All females in pen 1, first and sec- 
ond prize winners; ist on hen at Quincy, 
Springfield, Mo., Columbia, Mo.; lst on pul- 
let at Mo. State Fair, Sedalia, La Belle, 
Monticello, Sheibina, Mo. Eggs from Buffs 
and Whites, $2 and $2.50 per 15. J. H. Hanly, 
Monticello, Mo. Eggs at half price after 
May 15. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per set- 








ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 
___R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 
SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER, 





calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M. 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., St. 
louis Refs.: International Bank 
OZARK STRAIN SINGLE COMB 


WHITE LEGHORNS—Bred to heavy 
weight. Egg record equal to the best. 
Get a June hatch for winter layers. 
Mammoth Pekin ducks. Eggs bc. each, 
100 $4. Elm Branch Farm, S. S. Hiner- 
man, Marshfield, Mo. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
for sale, 10 cents each, or $1.00 sitting 
Vrs. 4. Rroawer. Rinehart. Wa 


ANCONAS—Ildea) farm chicken. Best 
layers, small eaters. Lays large, 
white eggs. My breeding birds are 
beauties. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 eggs, $2.00 
Tv. % Richey, Cannelton, Ind. 














SWINE. 


FOR SALE—Extra choice big type Poland 
pigs, five months old, weigh 150 Ibs. Price 
$20.00 each. Geo. L. Snider, Fruitland, Mo. 


BEKKSHIKES—Healthy, growthy, prolific. 
Pigs, $10 each. Bred gilts for June farrow, 
$409 each )«6HCUWH. Shepard. Pacific. Mo 











MISCELLANEOUS, 


WANTED—To know how a motner can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Ellis G. Ballinger, 
Floyd, Va. 


FAKMtRS—Fatten hogs on hay; hay 

fattens just as. fast when prepared 
according to our secret formula. No 
machinery or chemicals required. Will 
also send Formula, how to make Hens 
lay all the year round, both for 25 cts. 
Information Bureau, 803 Turk St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 

300,000 protected positions in U. 8. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for book- 
No obligation. Ear]. Hopkins. 
Washineton, D C 


SWELL RINGS 50c—Springtime ts ringtime. 

Agents coining money—making 100 to 300 
per cent profit selling our Guaranteed, Lady's, 
Gent’s and Children's gold-filled rings; rich- 
ly set with striking reproductions of stunning 
rubies, sapphires, pearls, opals, topaz, ame- 
thysts, turquoise, diamonds, etc., that sell up 
to $25. Many exquisite designs. Sample ring 
50c—three for $1.25. Include string finger 











measure and state’fac simile gem desired.. 


Walsh & Baerwald, 
Chieago. TI. 


WHY WORK FOR SMALL WAGES when 

you can earn a large salary by learning 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting and Book- 
keeping? We qualify you at home at small 
expense. Stenographers are wanted in the 


2407 Bonheur Bidg., 





'Government service, in public offices and by 


hundreds of business concerns. Good posi- 
tions and wages everywhere. Send for Free 
Catalog. Brown’s Correspondence School, 
Dept.-K, Freeport, Tilinois. 


TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 

from ‘seed-ball, enormously -productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Barly, 
No. 2 late, Eyes, 6 for ten cents by mail. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds with 
every 25-cent order for potatoes. H. Lowater, 
Rock Elm, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen, Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


“RATS AND MICK QUICKLY EXTER- 

MINATED. 
No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmiess ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 26c.” 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. [I will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND MICE Exterminator (which I 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
postcards for 12c. This is a Bargain. 
Address, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave. 
Rock Island. tiltmots. 








NEW 1913 EDITION, 

GOVERNMENT FAKMS FREE—Our 
1913 official 132 page bouk, “Free Gov- 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 
Meps, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
aoove sea level by counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre- 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real BHstate Tax 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 
valuable information. Price 60 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 








FARM ACCOUNTS. 


A great deal has been written 
about farm accounts. The necessity 
of having some knowledge of book- 
keeping has been emphasized, “Farm 
account books” have been much adver- 
tised and sold by canvassers. 

But the principal hindrance to the 
more general practice of keeping farm 
accounts is the scare. The farmer 
who has no knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing takes it for granted that he can 
not keep accounts; this is entirely 
wrong, for any man who can write, 
spell and figure can keep a set of 
books that will be entirely suitable 
for a small farming business. One 
column at the left of the page for date, 
space in the middle for entry, and on 
the right two separate columns for 
receipts and expenditures is all the 
book needed; this, coupled with the 
ability to add the figures, makes a 
govud account. 


Much is said about the “day book”; 
this is only a memorandum book ot 
some sort to be carried in the pocket 
to assist the memory. If the farmer 
makes a note of each transaction in 
this book, any schoolgirl can easily 
copy it into the larger account book, 
says G. R. Williams. The first five 
years of farm accounts kept by the 
writer are in a book costing 35 cents 

For accounts not cash, beginners 
should use the loose-leaf method, 
which any grocer or local storekeepe) 
can show the farmer. No account is 
entered in the regular book until paid 
in cash, the record being in the 
“Joose-leaf” file referred to. When 
paid in cash this file record is re- 
ceipted, taken from the file, and given 
to the person whose account it has 
been. 

For the beginner, an inventory ir 
not at all necessary; a good many 
farmers have tripped on this snag in 
the very start. The writer never made 
any inventory for this purpose, and 
an inventory is not necessary in 
starting such a simple record of busi- 
ness transactions, 

A very simple and crude form of ac- 
count is much better than none. The 
second year will present improve- 
ments that the first year has suggest- 
ed. The proper thing to be done by 


the small farmer who has been think- 
ing about account-keeping is just to 
go right ahead and learn the matter 
by keeping such accounts as he finds 
himself qualified to keep, however im- 
perfect in form it may be. . 


FALMOUTH (KY.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sunday, 
May 18th, was a lovely day, so we took 
our baby daughter and paid a little 
visit to a neighbor, and somehow we 
felt a great satisfaction from the con- 
tact. I rarely ever go anywhere but 
I believe I will do so more in the fu- 
ture, as I can depend on my growing 
daughters to keep house while I am 
away. 

This was also my birth date. I 
think that accounts for my liking the 
month of May better than any other 
of the whole year, 

We have had rain every day since 
the 18th. Yesterday we set our first 


tobacco for this season. Plants were 
pretty nice and the sea: just fine. 
The plants will not have chance to 


wilt. It has been raining all the morn- 
ing and our carpenters are making 
doors for the barn under shelter, so 
you see they are making time even if 
it does rain. Our sheep have also 
been sheared. Wool only 20c per Ib., 
and yet when we buy goods that are 
said to be woolen we find in many 
cases nearly all cotton. 

Our neighbor has now taken up the 
milk route and carries the milk to the 
town dairy. We were too busy to carry 
same at this time. 

The health officer from the city has 
been out in these parts inspecting the 
dairy industry, leaving instructions to 
us farmers what to do. It is nice to 
have some one come and tell us what 
to do. The work the dairy demands 
is not liked very well by the young 
folks, as this is a hindrance to their 
special pleasures. It is all right where 
there are some older folks who do not 
care to be going much, but it does 
bring disappointed days to the young 
folks. There are no old folks to do 
the milking at our house, so often the 
young folks have to stay at home be- 
cause of the milking. This is really 
one great objection to dairying in some 
homes, as young folks do not feel right 
when they are tied too closely to busi- 
ness. However, we are planning ahead 
for a good dairy. 


I believe this will be another week 
of rain and tobacco seiting. Cut- 
worms are troubling some farmers. [ 
would rather leave the cutting for the 
men, we would get more in that way. 
We do not appreciate such cheap labor 
as the cutworms furnish, do you? Pros- 
perity and good will to all. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 

We congratulate Mrs. Mardis on hav- 
ing passed another milestone in her 
useful carreer, and hope that each suc- 
ceeding year may add more laurels to 
her crown.—-Editor. 





Please mention RURAL WORLD 
when writing advertisers. 


Horsemen Kere’s Your Chence! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have e 
‘opy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
iall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
he feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
vuthor is now 74 years old and wishes to 
\ispose of some 300 books at a price which 
vill enable horse owners to buy without 
vesitation. The author wants to do some 
s00d in the way of increased comfort to the 
1orse, and we have arranged to take the 
‘ntire edition and send them to horse own- 
‘rs with a yearly subscription to COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.26. Send in your 
wder at once, as they won't last long. 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Rullding, St. Louis, Mo 











Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac- 
xnowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
‘ew days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
eratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
ind clear way you explain your principles 
nakes it a book that everybody can read 
ind understand, this alone being worth more 
‘han all the treatises written on that sub- 
lect so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 





very truly. (Signed) C. P. McCAN. 
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WHICH SYSTEM SHALL WE 
SUPPORT? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: As farm- 
ers, we have come to the parting of 
the ways in the business world. Every 
farmer must and does choose which 
system of marketing he will support. 
As long as we support the profit sys- 
tem we will have it, and be responsible 
for it. 

The co-operative system is being ad- 
vocated by hundreds of our best maga- 
zines and agricultural papers. There 
is no excuse for ignorance. The Equity 
Union and other unions are demon- 
strating in many places that golden 
rule co-operation is the only correct 
method of marketing. ; 

Gradually but surely it is dawning 
on the minds of farmers that there 
is no need to let unnecessary middle 
men take millions of dollars out of 
each crop in unnecessary profits. The 
profit system and competitive system 
are twin sisters and one is equally as 
bad as the other, The competitive sys- 
tem is outrageously extravagant and 
costly, and the profit system adds on 
additional burdens to the heavy load 
which the toiling masses carry. The 
competitive system is war, and we all 
know what Gen. Sherman said about 
war. Competition is driving our fac- 
tories, railroads, banks, millers and 
mine owners into combinations and to 
co-operation of the few to the sorrow 
of the many. 

The only hope of the masses is gold- 
en rule co-operation. The twin sis- 
ters, co-operation and fraternalism, 
must join hands and drive out of the 
business world warlike competition 
and the robber profit system. Every 
man, woman and child who loves God, 
Home and Native Land, must set him- 
self like flint against the whole profit 
taking competitive system in the busi- 
ness world. 

Golden Rule Co-operation is founded 
on the principles of “equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none,” the 
greatest good tg the greatest number.” 
“The man is the unit and not the dol- 
lar.” “I am my brother’s keeper.” “‘I 
must be for others as well as for my- 
self.’ These principles are being in- 
stilled into the minds and hearts of 
the people as never before, and are 
hastening the dawn of the millennium. 
The Farmers’ Equity Union is only one 
of hundreds of great forces at work in 
our land educating the people away 
from the business system which robs 
them of miflions of dollars annually. 

Where Will You Market This Year? 

We are writing this article especial- 
ly to our thousands of Equity Union 
members in the fine grain sections, 
who will soon be marketing a fine crop 
of grain. Every Equity Union member 
knows the difference between the two 
systems of marketing. He knows that 
his friend is the co-operative elevator. 
It is put there for his protection 
against the other system which will 
rob him of hundreds of dollars. The 
true blue Equity Union man will not 
support a system that is wrong in 
principle. If we support it we are re- 
sponsible for its existence. As long 
as men will sell themselves to a wrong 
system it will remain to harm tnem. 

Build Granaries. 

Build a granary on your farm for a 
_ yart of that cron. Build it now. Tke 
twelve months to sell the 1913 crop. 
Put it all” through the Equity Ex- 


change. 





That will make your elevator 
a success instead of the enemy’s com- 
pany. Do not sell to the enemy for 
any price. When he offers you more 
than your elevator can safely pay, he 
is not buying your grain; he is buy- 
ing you. It is an insult to your hon- 
esty. He is trying out your manhood. 
He has boasted that he could buy you 
for a cent a bushel. His success de- 
pends upon buying enough farmers to 
kill their own elevator company. 

Equity Union farmers are growing 
wise to the situation. They read the 
principles of golden rule co-operation 
every week. They meet the first Sat- 
urday of each month and talk it over. 
They plan for more and more co-opera- 
tion locally and nationally. They are 
sure to work out national co-operation 
in time. The Farmers’ Equity Union 
is a young but vigorous child, and is 
firmly planted in eight states and 
growing every day. 

Our inducements to Stick. 

If you want to know what holds 
Equity Union farmers together send 
ten 2c stamps for our Equity text book 
and read it carefully. When an Equity 
Union farmer comes to town with a 
load of wheat he makes a bee-line for 
the Equity Exchange. He knows that 
the Exchange is his friend and will 
give him a square deal on the weight, 
grade and price. He gets credit on 


"the books of the Exchange for every 


dollar’s worth he buys and sells, and 
at the end of the year all Profit is 
figured back into his pocket. Mr. 
Profit-Taker is out of business. He 
will have to earn his bread as honest 
people do. Every farmer ought to 
boost for the Equity Exchange. It 
has the right system of marketing. 
Do not haul a bushel to the enemy. 
His system is wrong. We have noth- 
ing personal against him. We have 
nothing personal against a bed bug, 
but we do not like the way he makes 
his living. Which system will you 
support in 1913? 
Your farmer friend, 
Cc. O. DRAYTON. 
Greenville, Ill. 





THE ROCHDALE PIONEERS AND 
WHAT THEY ACCOMPLISHED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In order 
that we farmers can more readily un- 
derstand the plans of the Farmers’ 
Equity Union, organized on the same 
Elans at the Rochdale society of 
equitable pioneers, see extract from 
American Encyclopedia. 

One cold, rainy October evening 28 
poor weavers, whom necessity had 
driven to almost desperation from 
the effect of low wages and high 
prices of the products of organized 
industry, assembled themselves _to- 
gether to form this great system of 
co-operation, which is destined to 
control the business world. Just as 
fast as people are able to grasp this 
idea they will unite and stick. In 
1851, nearly 70 years since each of 
those poor men put into a treasury 
fund 2 pence each week. In four 
years they had a capital of $145. 
Thirteen years later we find them 
with 1850 members and $75,000 cap- 
ital, with annual sales amounting to 
$400,000. In 1864, 20 years later, we 
find them with a membership of 
1,512,399; capital, $330,000,000; 
sales, $200,000,000. Since the incep- 
tion a business of $4,500,000,000, 








with dividends pro-rated back for 
patronage, of $360,000,000. So far 
as it has gone in America it has been 
a real, effectual training for the in- 
telligence, business capacity and 
moral character of the workman, 
and taught thrift, foresight and self- 
control for common ends. 

It seems that just such training 
is what we as farmers need. Of 
course we find occasionally a farm- 
er who is satisfied and will try to 
make it appear that he has just a 
little superior ability, but there is no 
use of a man trying to make any in- 
telligent community believe that, 
when statistics prove to every man 
who will look into this all-important 
matter that on an average the In- 
diana farmer is only making 4 per 
cent on the investment. We woul 
all better sell our farms and deposit 
cur cash with the trust company at 
4144 per cent, draw our annuities and 
spend our time at Palm Beach or 
some other pleasure resort, instead 
of working ten hours for $1.00. 

Mr. B. F. Yoakum knows what he 
is doing when he puts out the state- 
ment that the man who is organized 
and working for a corporation mak- 
ing hoes and shovels works two and 
one-half hours for $1, the man who 
works for the railroad company 
works three hours for $1, and the 
farmer works ten hcurs for $1. What 
is the use for a man to tell a com- 
munity of intelligent farmers that he 
is making such large gains when the 
farmer who reads and thinks knows 
better? He simply exposes his lack 
of knowledge of the subject. We are 
glad, however, that we are able to 
find in every community of farmers 
enough of fair-minded men who 
know and are willing to unite with 
the Equity Union as soon as they ful- 
ly understand its plans. 

We have 100 good, substantial 
farmers at Arcola, and 50 at Aboite, 
who are fast getting into a position 
to co-operate. They have ordered 
their twine for this season’s harvest 
and will treat members and _non- 
members the same. They will not 
try to drive anyone. We will make 
it so pleasant and profitable for each 
other that all will want to be unite 
with us. 

We must stick together and work 
together for the good of all—for 
what benefits all will benefit each of 
us. It is community benefits that the 


Farmers’ Equity is working for. 
Don’t think of special, individual 
benefits. We must get away from 


the idea of trying to drive a sharp 
bargain with our manager or secre- 
tary, but come together on a com- 
mon ground, as common people in a 
common cause. T. L. LINE. 
Columbia City, Ind., May 15, 1913. 





YELLOW LEG CHICKENS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Farmers, 
do you know yellow leg chicken is 
good? Do you know that the eggs 
they lay before you butcher them is 
also very fine? And farmers if you 
were to live in town awhile or the 
city where they didn’t have room to 
raise a yellow legged chicken and had 
to pay the price of your farm fed cat- 
tle and hogs over the block, you would 
wonder why a farmer so often run 
down a “middle-man” to sell a yellow 
leg chicken and part with her eggs 
at the country cross road. 

The cattle business of the west is 
coming to be a thing of the past and 
as the country is cut up into smaller 
farms the meat, cattle the most, will 
soon be a thing of the past, because 
we cannot all eat cattle at a price 
they must cost fed on $300 land. 

More yellow leg chickens can be 
raised on a five acre patch or 40 acres 
or 80 acres than can cattle, without 
buying feed off the place. 

Our grandfathers ate game, our fa- 





)00-Acre Farm fot Sah 


all rich level river bottom le above 
overfiow, and only 5 miles from Pailroag 
town; on two public roads and 
pene line, There are 200 acres of 

n cultivation and balance in timber. 
There are 10 houses and a store butig. 
ing. People are all white and Ratiy 
Americans; most of them are from it 
nois and Missouri. 

This property can be bought ¢ 

r acre if taken this month; %s My 
alance to suit purchaser. 
smaller farms for sale also. 


L. G. GROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark, 
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1 WILL MAKE You! 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious 
vriteme today. No matter where you 
live or what your occupation, I 
teach you the Real Estate business by 
mail; epost you Special Representg.| 
tive of my pany in your town: 
start you in a profitable business of! 
your own, and help you make 
money at once. Can arrange for spare 
time only if desired. Unusual oppo: 
for men without capital to become inde; | 
ent for life. Valuable Book and full partion. 
lars Free. rite to-day. 

NATIONAL. CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 00, 


Marden Building 
E. R. Marden, Prest. Q1581 Ww D0, 





















The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses, Quickly and 
cheaply reached by the 


Address Secretary Publicity Committee, 
Excelsior Springs, or any Wabash Agent, 
J. D. McNAMARA, 
General Passenger Agent, 
8ST. LOUIS. 

















thers ate beef and pork, and we ate 
yellow-leg chicken for dinner, but we 
must eat her egg for breakfast before 
we dress her for dinner. 


We like the bossie cow for her two 
milkings a day, also we want a good 
supply of butter, but for meat, give us 
eggs and yellow-leg chicken. 

Every Equity local can open up an 
exchange in most any city and get 
good pric»s for fresh country milk or 
butter, also good prices for eggs and 
poultry at all seasons of the year. 

Farmers, there is no need of driving 
a team to death with your butter at 
your little country village to your le 
cal customers; put in your exchange 
and send it to your city exchange, ani 
don’t forget the eggs and yellow-leg 
chicken. If you get your butter going 
you will find your local customers will 
not be so independent. 


Don’t say your ladies can’t all make 
good butter, for enough can learn and 
will when the price justifies, and the 
price will justify when you sell direct 
to customers at city prices. 

Country butter is getting to be ® 
thing of the past in the city and many 
a farm would be better off with mere 
cows and many a heart gladden if 
Equity will place more butter to col 
sumer and direct and fresh without 
all the “middlemen’s” hands in it. 

The Farmers’ City Equity Exchange, 
fresh butter direct from country, als 
eggs and poultry, dressed and uh 
dressed poultry. Farm produce i 
season, also hay and feed. 

Do you think Mr. Middleman would 
undersell you very long? 

And to make business, hum yl 
might, Equity local, advertise your 
flour made from your own wheat, corm 
meal from your own corn. 

“Farming should not be @ trade, it 
should be a profession and business. 
“Direct from farm to consum 

means much when put in action. 
butter, milk, cream, eggs, poultry, hay 
and feed and farm produce ex 

will pay, because it means, 
money every week in the year to 59 
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pack to the farm from whence it 
came. 

Farmers must come to their own to 
do justice to themselves and consum- 
er. VIRGIL WIRT. 
Virden, Il. 

p. S—More beef would be eaten if 
sold direct. 


VALLEY VIEW FARM NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: On ac- 
count of ill health of the writer, Val- 
ley View has not been represented in 
your columns for some time. We are 
having regular April weather, showers 
nearly every day and some days two 
or three; generally not enough to de- 
lay farm work very much, but the one 
to-day will stop field work for a cou- 
ple of days. Wheat, oats, meadows 
and pastures are making a fine 
growth. Plenty of bugs in the wheat, 
put think there are not enough to 
damage wheat much, and of course 
depends on the weather as to amount 
of damage done to corn. On account 
of the dry weather in April late sown 
oats do not look very promising, also 
spring sown grass was badly damaged. 
Quite a large amount of corn is yet to 
be planted, and considerable of the 
ground is yet to be plowed. 

Fruit and berry prospects were nev- 
er better. Our walnuts, chest- 
nuts and pecans are full of bloom 
again. Alfalfa generally is looking 
well. Ours was pastured a little to 
close with sheep last fall, will not 





make as good first crop as last year. | 
We intend to sow a new field this | 
next fall, and if weather conditions | 
will permit will plow up the old field | 
and reseed. It is seven years since it} 
was seeded, and is getting too much| 
blue grass and white clover in it. A} 
great many are talking of sowing | 
some next fall. 

A great many silos will be put up} 
this year. Silage and alfalfa makes | 
the feed. We fed a dozen spring 
calves last winter what silage and | 
alfalfa they would clean up, with a) 
little chopped ear corn, part were) 
rather small, steers and heifers mixed. 
Sold a part of them (all the smaller | 
ones in the bunch) at about ten) 
months of age, for $40 per head. 1 
was confined to the house nearly all 
winter. If I could have fed them 
think they would have brought $50. 
Sold a two-months-old veal for $18.40 
not long ago. That is the easiest 
money, but it goes against the grain 
to sell veals, but it is quite a chore to 
raise fifteen to twenty calves on sepa- 
rator milk. 

We are milking twelve cows at 
present. Are making about $40 a 
month. Have a mixed lot of Holstein, 
Jerseys and Shorthorns. The Holden 
creamery runs a route and takes the 
cream at the door. There is some 
work about milking cows, but there is 
the steady, all-the-year income, which 
comes in mighty handy. Then there 
is about five 60-bushel spreader loads 
of manure a week during the winter. 
By the way, Bro. Lyon, when you get 
your Galloway full of fresh wet cow 
manure old George may think there 
is something behind him: sure enough. 
We use two 1,300-pound horses on our 
I. H. C. Corn King except when the 
ground is very soft, then we put on 
four. Have a three-horse hitch for it, 
but have never used it, as our stable 
doors are too narrow to drive through 
with three abreast. Have double doors 
at each end of the stables, and drive 
through to load spreader. Have cov- 
ered about ten acres of meadow the 
bast winter and spring, and have a 
dozen or more loads in the sheep and 
calf stables that we did not have time 
to get out. 

Since writing the above have had 
two very heavy showers and is still 
Taining at 9 p. m. No more work in 
the field for three or four days at 
least. Have six acres of sod just 
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ready to plant, as it is spring and cut 
worms are quite numerous, am in no 
great hurry to plant it. 

Bro. Lyon was writing about in- 
surance and mentioned the Cass Coun- 
ty, Mo., Mutual. I happened to re- 
ceive in to-day’s mail a renewal policy 
on one of my houses and with it was 
the thirty-sixth annual report of the 
company. The yearly assessments 
have never exceeded $2.50 on the 
thousand and some years no assess- 
ment was made. First cost of policy 
is $1.00 for viewing and one-fourth of 
one per cent premium note, or $3.50 
per $1,000 for five years. 

Missouri. W. A. STEVENS. 





PRACTICAL WOODS TRAINING. 





Practical men-.engaged in the lum- 
ber business, timber land owners, 
farmers, and all other men interest- 
ed in forestry will have an opportuni- 
ty, if they wish, to join a summer 
camp which the Missouri College of 
Agriculture will locate next summer 
on the University forest in Butler 
County, Missouri. The exact date of 
the opening of the camp has not been 
fixed, but it will probably be about 
June 12th. 

The work will include a detailed 
study of the larger logging operations, 
and saw mills near Popular Bluff; 
methods of felling, skidding, loading, 
transporting, manufacturing and 
grading lumber; estimating the con- 
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tents, rate of growth and future yields 
of individual trees and entire forests; 
methods of dealing with fires, fungi 
and insects; methods of forest sur- 
veying of laying out logging railroads, 
wagon roads, trails, and of cutting 
timber so as to secure a continuous 
timber supply. 

The University owns over 8,000 
acres of forest land in Butler County 
and nearly 1,000 in Wayne County. 
All of this land can be easily reached 
from the camp. Part of this large 
tract was cut over several years ago 
and affords an excellent opportunity 
to study the new growth following 





operations. The remainder of the 
timber is a mixed hard wood stand 
composed chiefly of white and black 
oak, ash, hickory, and elm. The sum- 
mer camp is a part of the regular 
course in forestry given by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The students live 
in tents furnished by the University. 
A nominal fee of ten dollars is 
charged for the use of the tents and 
other camp equipment. Hach student 
is expected to furnish his own bed- 
ding and personal outfit. Board is op 
the co-operative plan. 

For further information address the 
College of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo. 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 
By €. D. Lyon. 
Cut-worms, little, big and medium- 
sized, but cut-worms all over the 

country. 

We tried cut clover and Paris green 
and got hundreds of them in the to- 
bacco; then Harry bought a powder 
gun and dosed the critters with pure 
Paris green, with the result that the 
tobacco is all there, and the only dam- 
age was done during the first night. 

Our corn was planted rather deep, 
and the weather has been cool, so it 
is not up well yet, and I am anxious 
to see whether the parts of the field 
where no fertilizer was used suffers 
the most from the worms. If it does, 
I will tell our readers about it, as I 
know that when we used to apply fer- 
tilizers in larger quantities than at 
present, in tobacco, and all in the hill 
instead of in the drill, as we apply it 
now, it reduced cut-worm damage. 

We have an old bull lot to clean 
out, and I am going to put about 20 
loads of the manure from it on an 
acre of tobacco land. This manure 
is rather dry and very heavy, being 
mixed with soil to a considerable ex- 
tent, so we cannot haul large loads, 
but we are going to try to get on 500 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
with the manure, by scattering 25 to 
30 pounds of the phosphate on top of 
each load of manure, and spread it 
with the machine. Then after disking 
the manure in and getting the land in 
condition, we will apply 200 pounds, 
100 of the 16 per cent phosphate and 
100 of sulphate of potash, drilling 
this in the rows with the fertilizer at- 
tachment of the check-rower. Of 
course, we have no means of knowing 
the percentage composition of the bull 
lot manure, but it is certain that it 
carries an excess of nitrogen over its 
phosphoric and potash content, and 
we seek to correct this unbalanced 
condition by the application of the 
acid phosphate and the sulphate of 
potash. 

As I wrote once before, our supply 
of potash is limited, and if it was not 
we would use 150 or 200 pounds, thus 
giving the acre of tobacco nearly 100 
pounds of actual phosphoric acid, 
P20, and the same amount of actual 
potash, K20. This is practically 
enough phosphoric acid and potash to 
make a crop of 1,500 pounds of leaf 
tobacco and 1,000 pounds of stalks, 
even though the land was entirely de- 
ficient in these two elements of plant 
food, which it is not, by any means, 
as it will make 50 bushels of corn. 


When away from home last week 
I noticed the change in the cost of 
living, as exemplified by the charges 
in hotels and restaurants. Cincinnati 
used to be noted for at least two 
eating places—and monster ones, at 
that—where a man could get a full, 
hearty meal, well cooked and well 
served, for 25 to 30 cents, and for a 
dozen or more of rather higher class, 
where 45 to 60 cents bought an ele- 
gant meal; but the 25-cent ones 
charge 40 cents now, and the 50-cent 
ones 75 cents. 

I have stopped at the same hotel 
in the city for more than twenty-five 
years, and know everybody there from 
the manager down to the old darkey 
bootblack, and while the house has all 
been refurnished several times since 
- I knew it, the only change in its cafe 
bill of fare is the prices, 

It reminds me of Col. Waters’ story 
of the hired man, who worked for a 
stingy and very pious old fellow 
whose table fare never varied from 
one meal to another during months. 
One morning the hired man asked the 
privilege of saying grace, and when it 
was granted he said: “Oh, Lord! The 
same yesterday, today, tomorrow, and 
forever. Amen!” And the colonel said 
the old man took the hint and changed 
the grub. 

We live pretty plain sometimes— 
nothing but ham or bacon, potatoes, 
beans or cabbage, bread, butter, fruit, 





berries, etc., but I am. kind of used 
to it; and, while I like a restaurant 
meal once in a while, I do not think 
I could stand them a year. 

A man came to get some berries a 
few days ago, and told me that he 
sold two hams, weighing 48 pounds 
each, at 20 cents per pound, or $19.20, 
and one shoulder from the same hog, 
33 pounds, at 15 cents per pound, or 
$4.95, and let his tenant have 45 
pounds of bacon at 12 cents, $5.40, 
making nearly $30 for the meat from 
one hog, leaving him one shoulder, 
some bacon, a big lot of sausage, and, 
I think he said, 8 gallons of lard, be- 
sides a lot of spareribs and back- 
bones. Truly, it is King Hog! P 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would 
like to know, before I ship a carload 
of wheat from New Mexico to Liver- 
pool, how I am to get that 10 per cent 
extra that Uncle Sam allows me for 
my wheat over my neighbor, Perry 
Roley, when he ships his carlead from 
the Pease River (Canada); for it 
seems to me that Liverpool will be 
stubborn about it and will refuse to 
consider Uncle Sam’s request. 

Will some one arise and give the 
desired information? 

GEO. H. OWEN. 


CHERRYVALE (KANS.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your 
issue of May 15th there is a call for 
every farmer to write his Senator and 
Representative asking for protection. 
Last fall there was a Congress elect- 
ed with an understanding that they re- 
vise the tariff downward. Now there 
comes a cry that if they do they will 
ruin the farmers. Does that cry come 
from the farmers? No, they are too 
busy with their crops. It comes from 
the parties that have been robbing us 
for the last 40 years. I quit wheat be- 
cause I could make more money raising 
grass, oats and corn and feeding it to 
stock, with less hard work. Hides are 
on the free list, yet it has not ruined 
the cattle business. I have been rais- 
ing sheep for 15 years. I have now 
150 head and have averaged that num- 
ber each year, though have had a hard 
time of it with stomach worms. With 
a grass pasture I can make a pound of 
mutton as cheap as any man can make 
a pound of beef. With a pasture half 
weeds, as most pastures are, I can beat 
him one-half. Now, of course it is hu- 
man nature to get all we can, but do 
we deserve it? Is it right to levy trib- 
ute on the rest of the people? 

What is the real cause of the farm- 
ers not raising more sheep? It is the 
lack of fences. There is not one farm 
in a thousand that has fences that 
would hold a flock of sheep large 
enough to bother with. There may be 
a hog lot that would hold a few sheep. 
Since I have had sheep, I have seen 
several flocks started in a hog lot. For 
lack of pasture they soon go out of bus- 
iness, while the horse and cow pasture 
are one-half weeds. 

Mr. Giles, of Texas, says there are 
men in that state today who have not 
recovered since the Cleveland admin- 
istration. Now that puts me in mind 
of 1891, when I lived close to Phil- 
lipsburg, Mo. I saw men come in to 
the store to buy meat. They said the 
reason they had to buy meat they lost 
their hogs during the war. It had 
been closed six years. Is Mr. Giles 
not mistaken? Don‘t he mean four 
years ago when Congress was making 
the Dingley tariff bill when factors 
coerced us and put the price of wool at 
the same price it is now, and made 
us bellow like calves for their milk. 
Clay, Robinson & Co.’s live stock re- 
port says the wool clip for 1913 is 25 
per cent short of loom demand for 
for 1913. So why should the price tum- 
ble if it is not coercion? 

The main flocks of sheep of Texas 
are west of San Antonio and north of 
the Rio Grande river, in that semi-arid 
country where there is no winter. A 
short time ago I wrote to the South- 











west Farm and Investor in regard to 
going down there and taking some of 
that school land and raising sheep and 
growing Kaffir corn and milo maize and 
fattening the surplus lambs and old 
sheep for mutton and ship them to 
market. They answered me that it 
would be a very good investment if I 
had experience. That all the people 
thought of there was raising the sheep 
and goats for the wool and mohair, and 
that they prospered or failed according 
as the tariff was high or low. 


Now, are the Men and women and 
children of the United States to be 
denied good warm clothing at a reason- 
able price just to let a few men with 
money grow rich, for it is not the 
poor men of Texas that have the sheep. 
Sheep is a good price. They might 
send them to market and go into cat- 
tle. I believe it would be a good policy 
to leave a small tariff on wool, as it 
would be a good revenue raiser and 
it is impossible to have free trade as 
it takes too much money to run this 
government and one-half of it has to 
be raised on imports, and that is all 
protection. Let’s leave it to Congress 
and Wilson, and not flood them with 
letters for the waste basket. 

H. BELLAIRS. 


The magnificent, highly improved stock 


farm of Mr. Joseph J. Hoeken, at Hillsbore 
40 miles from St. Louis; 900 acres; 750 plow 
ground, balance in fine large timber; 409 
acres clear of stumps, 500 acres can be cut 
over with a machine, 100 acres in bottom 
Jjland sowed down in alfalfa, clover and tim. 


thy; 300 acres in timothy and clover; sig 
tenant houses, fine large barns, the entire 
place is fenced and cross fenced, The ground 
is rich and fertile, the entire place is in the 
highest state of cultivation, and It is with. 
out doubt the greatest and best stock farm 
in the State, situated as it is in the most 
beautiful country, and only a little over an 
hour’s run in an automobile. Price $50.00 an 
acre, For fuller information, see. 


BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, 
Bank of Commerce Bldg,., 
St. Louis, Mo, 





quick as lightning if you use Elec. 
tric Fish Lure. Catch loads of them 
anywhere. Write today for Free 
box offer and Catalogue of Natural 
Baits, Minnows, Shiners, Frogs, etc. 
Enclose 2 cents postage. Imperial 
Supply Co., Port Huron Mich, 


Fish 
Bite 


The small county college is the best 
institution in which to take collegiate 
training. Such a school touches the 
life of the student for good as no 
other institution can. They are the 
greatest character factories on earth 
today. Polk county has two of them. 











—Bolivar Herald. 














| TAKE A KODAK WITH YOU. 
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BROWNIE KODAK makes pic- 


See seated, <0 $3.00 


417 NORTH BROADWAY, 


| how bieeten Ke 


ALL SIZES. $2.00 16 $200.00 


Everything for Kodakery 
at our store and prompt 
Developing at 


lOc 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


PER ROLL 
ANY SIZE. 


Be eee ee $200.00 
Kodaks * FILMS 
ant Developed 
10c Roll, 
Supplies Any Size. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 10—FREE. 
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oaSoasoe tengo eteasoecoeceeceeteeteaton! 


+ BEAUTIFUL OLD GLORY FOR EVERY HOME 
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2, 
oe HE AMERICAN FLAG is now complete, as every 
$ FREE <li Aa is T connecting territory has been admitted to the 
4 To the Readers of Union as a State, and this Flag has the 48 stars— 
o 


Colman’s Rural World 


size flag. 


one for every State in the Union. 
ures 6 feet long by 3 feet wide and is the favorite 


This flag meas- 


It is made of selected bunting, and war- 


ranted fast colors, sewed on both sides, and it is a 
made flag, not a printed one, and will stand all 
kinds of weather. 


Free: to the Readers of the 








Rural World .. . 














The eventful year of 1913 
will be Flag Year, and 
every patriotic American 
wants a Flag, not only 
to display upon political 
events, but for Decoration 
Day and Fourth of July. 
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will send you or we will be willing 
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In response to many requests for an American 
Flag, we have made special arrangements and have 
secured a large number of flags so that they would 
arrive in time for Decoration Day and can also be 
used on the Fourth of July and any other occasion. 
There is no decoration 
any celebration as the American Fiag. 


OUR OFFER—We will send one of these Flags absolutely free, pre- 
paid, to every one-who send us $1.00 to pay for a year’s subscription 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. This is a most liberal offer and we 
guarantee that you will be perfectly satisfied with the flag that we 


hat is as appropriate for 


to return your money. It will pay 


you to get your money in before these flags are all given away. 





Gentlemen—Enclosed find $1.00 for 
one year, and a FLAG, prepaid. 
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Send your subscription in on the order blank below today without fail. 
—_— SOOO OOOO 


COUPON. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo.: 





which send me the RURAL WORLD for 
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